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UNE BAD Ow. 
AN ADIEU. 


Farewell to thee now, the last struggle is o'er, 

‘That dream has now passed, I shall dream it no more ; 
Farewell to thee now, for that spirit is free 

That was bow'd, that was bent, and nigh broken by tiee. 





Farewell to thee now, and farewell to the past, 

The struggle was long, but I've triumphed at last ; 
Not ages of kindness, believe it, to me 

Could restore thee that heart once so valued by thee. 


*T will be thine to regret, it is mine to forgive, 
To forget 1 e’er knew thee, that struggle may save 
Even thee, for believe me, such feelings as thine 
Are not meet for a heart and a fortune like mine. 


‘The star of the ocean now sleeps on the wave, 
*Tis the rest of the weary, the home of the brave ; 
Many dreams are upon it, then why should not [ 
Ip that mirror of heaven now peacefully lie. 


And sweet are the slumbers of many that rest 

This calm, holy night on its gem-studded breast ; 
Many sighs have swept o’er it—those sighs are in vain, 
Still the sleep of its inmates unbroken remain. 


And inany a sound, sweet as heaven's own breath, 
Flings a halo around that dark mantle of death; 
But still are their bosoms, and quiet their sleep, 
And unheeded the song of the mourners may wake. 


Farewell, then, once more, and my long dream of thee 
Shall sleep with the dreamless, whose bed is the sea; 
Where a bright beam of heaven, when worlds shall have passed, 
May break o'er my long night of sorrow at last. ELIZA. 
——__ 
A HOAX---OR FIRST SCREEN OF THE CHAMBER 
TO HIS MAJESTY. 

During the reign of Louis XV. nothing could exceed the boldness of the mys- 
tifications perpetrated by the idle courtiers, for the amusement of their leisure 
hours. The practical joke which induced poor Poinsinet to devote half a year 
to the study of the Gascon pators under the instruction of a nobleman's porter, 
—while he fancied himself studying the purest Saxon to qualify him for a mis- 
sion to Vienna,—is well known. 
vincial, of less note but high respectability, made a journey to Paris to solicit 
the interest of a friend at Court. ‘ Any place would suit him ;—but an ap- 
pointment ensuring access to his Majesty was of course preferable.”—*' I have 
it!” cried the faithless friend. ‘ There isa post just now vacant which would 
be the making of you; and to which I shall have no objection to recommend 
you, provided you prove yourself capable of the necessary functions.”.—*: My 
cousin from the country’ immediately began to enlarge upon his own good ad- 
dress,—his arithinetic,—his hand-writing,—nay, even his wit and genius. —* All 
that is excellent as far as it goes; but something more is indispensable,” replied 
the courtier. ‘The appointment to which I allude may even appear unworthy 
your talents; but it ensures extreme familiarity with the King. You will be 


contest, because, in the excitement of the moment, little would gain credit, but 
what was exaggerated against the Turks, and grossly exaggerated in favour of 
those who, in the mass, might very properly be termed the mongrel Greeks. ‘The 
former are undoubtedly a besotted, tyrannical, and contemptible squad,as a people ; 
but the latter are also less remarkable for any good quality, than for cowardice 
treachery, perjury, and cruelty,—vices so far from resulting, as their advocates 
pretend, from the slavery they have undergone, that they were distinguished for 
them before the Turks became their masters. ‘To a long line of sanguinary, 
vindictive, rapacious, and weak emperors, succeeded the barbarous despotism 
and diabolical policy of the free republic of Venice; and so degraded had these 
descendants of Pericles, Conon, Lysander, and Miltiades become, that, besides 
the decay of their moral energies, they had already lost many branches of 
elementary knowledge ; and the architecture, sculpture, medals, paintings, and 
literature of the later Greeks, form a shameful contrast to those of their illus- 
trious ancestors. The public character, therefore, of the contending parties 
cannot be held in high estimation—but among the individuals of the two people 
there is a remarkable difference ; and it is found the Turks are the favourites of 


most of those who have sojourned among them, while the Greeks are generally 


At about the same period, an unfortunate pro- | 


constantly about his person; and it depends entirely upon yourself to obtain | 


considerable influence. Amuse him by a sprightly anecdote when he is out of 
spirits, and his Majesty's confidence is yours for ever.—The country cousin 
was all anxiety to learn the exact designation of so honourable a post. ‘It is 
the place of First Screen of the Chamber to his Majesty,"’ gravely answered the 
courtier. ‘* Your duty will consist simply in placing yourself between the King 
and the fire, whenever he seems oppressed by the heat; and you will tind your- 
self frequently addressed in a familiar and flattering manner. The post is always 
filled by a man of rank and merit. But you must perceive that it is necessary 
you should be able to stand fire."—* [ am no salamander!” replied the grateful 
provincial, ** but I can accustom myself to any ordinary degree of heat.’’—* Be- 
fore I recommend you to the Duc d’Aiguillon, I must ascertain your capabilities. 
Ihave a party of friends to dinner. We will put you to the test. En attendant, 
say not a word to any one about the place; if it were known to be vacant, I 
should have all Paris here with solicitations !”—Dinner time arrived, and with it 
the victim; whose tortures twelve roués of the Gil de Boeuf were assembled 
to witness. ‘The servants had received their orders, a blazing fire was prepared, 
before which was posted the future * First Screen of the Chamber to his Majes- 
ty,” tantalized by the sight and smell of an excellent dinner, and scorching under 
the horrible fervour of a fire encreased every moment by the addition of fresh 


upheld by enthusiasts acting under the stimuli of classical prejudices and 
religious feeling ; and in true sectarian style, the latter nourished their opinions, 
and anathematized those of the other party, till to be anti-Greek was synonymous 
with anti-Christian,—although it would puzzle many of the same enthusiasts to 
point out the quantum of real christianity existing in the Greek worship, or prove 
whether it is less idolatrous than that of the Turks. Throughout the late Lord 
Byron's letters, journals, and conversation, he almost invariably prefers the 
Turks to the Greeks ; while in his poetry his whole energies are employed to 
laud the latter; the first resulted from his experience, the second was artificially 
inducted by education. The harrowing atrocities committed by the belligerents 
have been made a mode ef comparison to estimate their morality by; but the 
statements have been much too ex-parte, and the special pleading too imaginary, 
to admit of a just verdict. ‘The Turks had never recourse to the press to refute 
the amplified reports of the enormities which were circulated against them, as 
well by the Greeks in Germany and in France, as by the holders of Greek scrip 
in England, for the double purpose of exciting a crusade and raising funds,— 
assaulting at once the compassion and credulity of the public. Now, though the 
brutality on both sides was so disgusting as to make us—who were on the spot— | 
wish that, like the Kilkenny cats, the parties wouldeat each other up,—we must 
confess, however unpalatable to that immaculate Hellenian, Mister Joseph Hume, 
that the balance of infraction of capitulations, indiscriminate butchery, and 
relinement in cruelty, is on the side of the Greeks. And we may also whisper 
tu him, as well as toa few others misled by a knot of Jonian islanders who 
were baffled in their designs of pocketing the revenues of those states, that the 
cause, however holy, was all but lost by the folly, ignorance, and mismanagement, 
which appeared in the whole expenditure of the Greek loan. 

It is true, that the very note of preparation, “a Greek insurrection !” carries an 
amazing prepossession in it; and the active mind revels in all the recollections 
of that beautiful and interesting cquntry—in the fields of Marathon and Platea, | 
the pass of Thermopyl#, the shores of Salamis, and the erags of Pindus and 
Olympus.—But the professed object of the movement was tarnished to our own 
view of the affair, by a personal knowledge that a stream of Russian influence 
was poured through every ramification of the transaction. ’Tis true that, after the 
foul murder of Czerni-Georgi, this was disclaimed with due diplomatic gravity ; 
but, without taxing the autocrat as being the whole cause of the rebellion, we 
can positively assert that his being the head of the Greek church, the conduct 
of Strogonoff at Constantinople, the intrigues of old Capo d’Istria, the 
menacing army of 150,000 Muscovites on the borders of ‘Turkey, and the | 
Russian officers scattered about Greece, certainly maintained the cause. As 
for ourselves, when the rising had actually taken place, we most heartily prayed 
for its success, but without shutting our evesto the truth, that an independent 
state was not likely to be a consequence. We, of course, never imagined that | 


| & nation suik in the degradation of slavery was at once tocast off the brutifying | 


effects of sucha state, and emerge in high civilization ; but we could not help | 
viewing the point at issue very much in the light of a mere change of masters | 
for the oppressed, and likely to form an addition to the already enormous 

preponderance of Russia in Europe. ‘Then the barefaced falsehoods which were | 
trumped over Europe were of a nature to induce distrust and circumspection: | 


| we were on the spot, and knew of but few of those brilliant victories with which 


the papers, theatres, and panoramas of London teemed ; and in spite of the enemy 
being both indolent and incapable, it is probable that, but for the secret agency of 
Russia, and the affairof Navarino, the cause would have been lost by cowardice, 
disaffection, and want of talent. Nor were the resources of the insurgents so 
indifferent as to apologize for the inefficiency of their operations. Many of the 


| islands had Jong enjoyed a literal freedom, insomuch that they entered the arena 
| With a powerful fleet of ships, and a store of wealth acquired by unrestricted 


logs and faggots.—The country cousin panted, gasped, mopped himself, while | 


the guests gravely discussed their ortolans and Champagne. His new court suit 
was singed; but the prospect of forthcoming preferment inspired him with pa- 
tience ; nor was it till half-roasted, that the First Screen of the Chamber to his 
Majesty gave in.—The anecdote reached Versailles, and occasioned considerable 
mirth not only to the Duchess Du Berri, but to the illustrious head of the House 
of Bourbon. Meanwhile, as soon as he was able to bear the jolting of the dili- 


gence, the unfortunate victim of the hoax returned to his mountains in Auvergne, | they are variable, and as artful as they are specious 
| J é ay 8 é ‘ yare s Ss. 


with the loss of half his skin and the whole of his ambition ! 


Al ’ Al 
MODERN GREECE---EXPLOITS OF KANARIS. 
At no period of time has the moral and 


| political world been subject to such 
violent convulsions and rapid changes, 


5 as during the existence of the present 
generation. We have lived, indeed, amidst the shock of conflicting opinions, 
the paroxysms of warfare, and the convulsive throes of expiring empires; and 
the spirit of disaffection is still in fermentation. But among all the “turns out” 
for constitution-making, none excited greater attention than that of Greece, 
although its effects were more locally restricted than those of the grander explo- 
sions in France, Poland, Spain, and Italy. During the struggle it was somewhat 
difficult to get a true opinion; for while the Miso-Hellenists were confined in 
number, the Phil-Hellenists comprehended, in addition to zealous and principled 
well-wishers, all the radical levellers of Europe. The first class recited the 
acts of barbarity, perfidy, and atrocity, by which the Greeks proved their utter 
want of faith, honour, and morals. The second, with ideas pre-occupied by their 
Own imaginations, consider them as the worthy descendants of the heroes and 
sages of old; and while one party allows them no virtue, the other will acknow- 
ledge in them no vice. Both these opinions are absurdly erroneous ; they have 
strong capacities for both, and the inferences have been so sweeping and con- 
clusive as materially to injure their cause. Thus, many a panting hero volunteered 
to join their standard, heated more by classical enthusiasm and captious vanity, 
than by a rational view of his undertaking ; 
services of the must intellectual and civilized nations of Europe, fondly dreamed 
of participating in the glory of again rearing on the sacred shores of Greece a 
political structure worthy of Solon or Lycurgus, and extravagantly expected that 
neither a Socrates, a Codrus, a Leonidas, nora Demosthenes, would be wanting. 
Those who went abroad with such visionary ideas, and they were not a few, 
were bitterly disappointed; and returning home, some of them, like Stanhope, 
peo dismal Jeremiads to prove the total unworthiness of the present 
‘ 2° 


But a marvellous ignorance still prevades Europe as to the real merits of the 


commercial intercourse with European countries. The Turkish army in the 
Morea was barely 5000 men, and yet it gave a:nple employment to ten times that 
number of Greeks; and whilst a disgraceful inertness stigmatized most of their 
military proceedings, the horrors of war were augmented, without any real 
advantage to the cause of liberation, by the predatory inroads of the insurgent | 
privateers, and the barefaced piracies they recklessly committed. We, therefore, 
considered the construction of an independent Greek nation as not only improbable 


| but impracticable, the natives of each petty state differing as much from each 


other as they do from the Turks; and their statesmen being as turbulent as 


; Recent facts oblige us to 
retain this opinion—for after foreign powers had settled the war for them, their 


| time has been lost in squabbles and murder ; andthough our ministers have kindly 


made England a guarantee for two millions sterling, to place a German dwarf on 
the mock throne, and have bought fur him, of the Turks, a boundary line for 


| another half-million, that he may repose in safety, we predict that it will yet be 


some time before property is respected in Greece. 
But we must now quit the considerations into which we have been drawn, and 


| show, that while we entertain no very high opinion of the Greeks. as a nation, 


| relate,—and the story will be told in very nearly his own words. 


and quitting the well-organized | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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we are desirous of appreciating the high merit of some individuals. We have 
witnessed various instances of admirable devotion and patriotism; and while 
many were distinguished by sagacity and courage, others, possessing wealth and 
comfort, ruined themselves by generous contributions tothe cause. It is the 
exploits of one of these heroes, Constantine Kanaris, that we are now about to 
We should 
observe, that, at the time of which we shall speak, the Greek fleet consisted of 
about 180 vessels, of various sizes, and was manned by from 15 to 20,000 sea- 
men. These ships were chiefly fitted out by the spirited natives of Hydra, 
Spezzia, Psara, and Samos ; but though the naval prowess of the insurgents was 
lvudly bruited, it was but little superior to that of the Turks, who are, perhaps, 
the most contemptible maritime enemies that can possibly be found afloat. Instead 
of a decided plan of Operations, the patriot sailors took to piracy, and had no 
other idea of conquering the naval force of the incautious Ottoman than by tire- 
ships, which, as an exclusive mode of warfare, must be condemned ; while against 
the Turks, whom a strict fatalism renders singularly callous and careless of 
human life, it is inefficient. 

The atrocious massacre at Scio, in the summer of 1822, had struck fury into 
the minds of the Greeks who were cruising in the vicinity ; but their Jeaders did 
not seem to partake the feeling, if we may judge by their discreditable inactivity. | 
But the horrid carnage had hardly ceased, when it was reserved for Kanaris to | 
deal retribution upon some of the perpetrators. 

Towards the close of the Ramadan, the Greek squadron returned to their 
respective ports, without having made any serious disposition to attack the 


* 


were 


—____— 
caine 


Turkish fleet at Scio, although they had twice entered the strait which divides 
that island from Asia Minor, for the purpose. It was on the last of these occa- 
sions, while losing sight of the enemy in the distance, that the idea first struck 
Kanaris, that all had not been done which ought to have been, and of the possi- 
bility of destroying some of the ships single-handed by surprise. While pacing 
his deck he matured a plan, and immediately on his arrival at Psara, made a pro- 
posal to his superiors, which was most readily acceded to. 
Previous to this, Kanaris had commanded the Platoff fire-ship, with such 
credit as to have gained general notice; and in the retreat through the Spalmador 
passage, he dropped astern of his companions, backed his main-topsail, and was 
the last out of the straits, a station of his own choice, in order, he said, to pro- 
tect the rear of the fleet. ‘his afforded him an opportunity of observing the 
sluggishness of the larger ships of the enemy ; and from that moment he felt so 
thoroughly pursuaded of success, that he resolved to venture at all hazards, not- 
withstanding two other vessels, commanded by Nicolao Apostolo, the admiral 8 
son, had failed but a very short time before, owing, it was thought, to their being 
fired too soon. / 
Hearing the intention of Kanaris, the captain of a Hydriot brig, Andrea Pepino, 
volunteered his services to accompany him, and was accepted. Their two vessels 
were carefully fitted for the deadly purpose, and manned with picked crews of 
twenty-three men each. The combustibles were of the most inflammable and 
inextinguishable description ; and two large swift-rowing boats were given them 
to effect their escape in. ‘Thus equipped, they sailed for the port of Kaloni, in 
Mytilene, in order, from its advantageous position to the northward of Scio, 
to await there the opportunity of the first northerly wind for carrying their 
project into execution, as well as to create less suspicion by coming from that 
quarter. , 
Owing to light, baffling winds, they were three days on their passage to Kaloni, 
and it was not till the third day after that they got a breeze suitable to their 
wishes. Inthe meantime they amused theinselves, fishing and sporting in and 
about the harbour. 
On Wednesday, the 19th of June, at noon (the sixth day from Psara), they 
sailed, with a steady breeze from the N.E., steering direct for Spalmador island, 
intending to get within the straits of Scio as soon after dusk as possible. On 


‘nearing Spalmador, they got sight of the look-out Turkish squadron of five sail, 


(three brigs and two schooners.) cruising to the northward of the isiand; on 
which they hauled up and shaped a course as if bound into Smyrna, but kept the 
yards fine, to check the vessel's way as much as possible. This deception 
answered, for so little did the Turks understand their duty as cruisers, that they 
made no disposition to follow. Another difficulty arose : an English man-of-war 
hove in sight, bend inte the gulf, and Kanaris was well aware of the vigilance 
which British sailors use; he was, therefore, however perilous, under the neces- 
sity of showing his colours to her, but he hauled them down again immediately 
after, to prevent their being made out by the Turks. 

At sunset he had lost sight of the Turks behind Karabouna, on which he 
altered his course, and rounded the Cape, keeping the main close on board. As 
he approached the entrance of the straits the wind gradually died away ; and 
when abreast of Green Island, about 10 p.m. it fell nearlycalm. Pepino, the 


| Hydriot captain, hailed him at this time, and asked Kanaris, ‘“ What do you in- 


tend doing! do you think it safe to go on! the wind is very light ; will it not be 
better to give it up for to-night, and take a more favourable opportunity ! If we 
get becalmed inside the island, the chances will be against our getting out again. 
Kanaris boldly replied, ‘* There is nothing to fear; we shall have a breeze 
presently, and we have some time yet till daylight.” A short time after, the 
Hydrivt hailed him again to the same effect, and he answered, with something of 
asperity in his tone, “It is my intention to proceed, come what may ; I will 
either do the business at once, or not at all.” Some of Kanaris’s crew now began 
to feel dissatistied ; and, hearing them mutter about the chances of being taken, 
and that it would be better to make the attempt on some other night, he called 
them aft, and upbraidec them with their wavering : ‘“ Did I ask you to come with 
me !’ demanded he ; * was it not your own voluntary choice ! Did not ye beg 
of metotake ye! If ye are tired of the thing already, and want to get home 
again, ye had better jump overboard and be off at once ; and if that won't please 
ye, I must declare that ye are all under my command, and if one of you dare open 
your mouths again on the subject, [ will cut his throat that instant,” From that 
moment he had no further trouble with them, and they obeyed every order 
implicitly. 

On nearing Hippo island, the five look-out cruisers were observed to leeward 
of Spalmador, standing across towards the main, on the larboard tack ; and a 
large ship, on the opposite tack, was seen in the middle of the channel. This 
ship showed a light, which was answered by the others, each of whom showed 
one. This wasa ticklish moment; Kanaris braced his yards in, and kept them 
pointed as near as the wind would allow, and on towards the Turks, to prevent 
their seeing him. The land here being very high, by keeping close under it, he 
luckily passed unperceived, and the breeze freshening up again, soon carried him 
out of sight. 

To leeward of Hippo island the land trends down to a low point, off which 
lies ashoal, which he bordered on as close as the lead would permit, till, having 
rounded it, he braced sharp up, and hauled directly across for the town of Scio. 
When about mid-channel over he saw the Turkish fleet with their lights up for 
the festival of the Bairam: ** Look my lads!” said he to his crew, “ those 
fellows shall have better lignt before their feasting is over.’’ But the body of 
them were rather on his weather-bow, owing to the wind having drawn more to 
the N.W. off the hills of Scio. This was unfortunate, as Kanaris had allowed 
for hauling his wind from the shoal-point sufficient room for passing to windward 
of the whole, from whence he intended to bear up and choose his object. Two 
of the largest ships, however, being the leewardmost, still laid within his reach, 
and he stood towards them, while they, having no suspicion of an enemy eluding 
the vigilance of their looks-out, supposed they were vessels belonging to their 
own fleet. Jt was about two in the morning, when the weathermost ship of the 
two, which proved to be the Capudan Pasha, hailed Kanaris as he approached, 
who. without making reply, steadily continued his course. Pepino, the Hydriot, 
now grappled this ship on the larboard side, and applying the fire there, spread 
consternation on board; but she was injudiciously placed and unfortunately 
kindled two soon, so that the prodigious efforts of the Turkish crew at length 
succeeded in disengaging her, after which she was sunk. This was but a mo- 
mentary respite for the Capudan Pasha, for in a few minutes Kanaris laid him 
aboard athwart his bowsprit, and in that position set fire to the fatal train. In 
the panic, no sort of opposition was made, nor were there many people apparent- 
ly now upon her decks: but notwithstanding, Kanaris, feeling anxious to escape, 
hurried his men into the boat; one of them, however, a fellow full of humour, 
begged to stop a little, something having just occurred to him, which he said he 
wished to tell the Turks, and catching up the trumpet, he bawled out—‘* There 
is a fire for you—put it out if you can.” This timely joke added considerably 
tothe spirite and confidence of the Greeks; and they pulled away before the 
wind to escape by the southern end of the straits, where, meeting no impediment, 
they arrived by daylight. At about 10 a.m. they got on board one of their 
cruisers off the little isle of Veneccia, and at sunset anchored at Psara, amidst 
the loud acciamations of their compatriots. ‘ : 

In the mean time the flames spread over the ill-fated line-of-battle ship with 
such rapidity, that every effort to save her was utterly useless ; and within three- 
quarters of an hour she blew up with a deafening explosion. The Capudan 
Pasha, though severely wounded, was unwilling to quit his ship, but as the fire 
increased, his officers forced him into « boat alongside; a mast, however, which 
immediately fell, wounded him mortally on the head, and sunk the boat. He 
was brought ashore on part of the wreck, and expired within an hour after; and 
at 10 o'clock the next morning, at the very moment that Kanaris had accomplish- 
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ed his escape, was buried in the castle of Scio. With the crew, and the 
prisoners on board, among whom were about 80 Greek women, there were Up- 
wards of 1200 people destroyed ; 

This success led to a second expedition. On the arrival of the Turkish fleet 
off Tenedos, the Greek cruisers having previously quitted the coast and return- 
ed to their respective ports, Kanaris was appointed to disturb them. Having 
made all his arrangements, he sailed from Psara on Friday the 8th of November, 
1822, at sunset, with two well-equipped fire-vessels, the one a brig called the 
Emperor Alexander*, carrying 21 men, including himself, and the greater part 
of whom had served under him in the former expedition to Scio; the other, a 


small coasting saccoleva, as a better deception than two square-rigged vessels, | 


with the same number of hands, commanded by Giorgio Nicolas Brastanos. ‘T'wo 
settees accompanied thera as an escort, the largest having 34 meu and 8 guns, 
the smallest 28 men and 3 guns, for the purpose of receiving them on board on 
the completion of their enterprise. Accordingly, on the noon of Saturday, the 
9th, they were off Cape Sigri, in Mytilene, with light airs from the south- 
ward, having run about forty-five miles since the preceding evening at sunset. 

At the close of day they were about half way between Sigri aud Cape Baba, 
steering for the latter, when the wind freshening gradually, the saccoleva was 
taken in tow. Having arrived off Cape Baba, the two settees were sent away to 
rendezvous to the S.W. of Tenedos, within sight of the anchorage; there to 
wait, and, in tl 2 event of success, to make the best of their way, immediately 
that they observed the fire break out, to the edge of the great shoal on the east 
side of Lemnos, where Kanaris intended to pull, under the idea of escaping pur- 
suit, if chased by Turkish frigates, by getting into shallow water. If no fire was 
perceived, then they were to take ‘t for granted the fleet was not at Tenedos, in 
which case Kanaris was to run on through the roadstead to Imbro, where the 
settees were to rejoin him, and from thence concert further measures against the 
fleet in the Dardanelles. 

Having parted company with the settees. Kanaris hauled in close under the 
land, keeping it as close aboard as possible, to prevent being seen by the Turkish 
look-out ships. They passed a corvette standing off on the larboard tack ; but 
as she paid no attention to him, they supposed her to be French. At eleven he 
was obliged to cast off the tow, the breeze having freshened considerably ; and, 
to enable the saccoleva to keep up, he took in his top-gallant-sails, going between 
six and seven knots. 

- About midnight they saw Tenedos ; and a few minutes afterwards observed 
three Turkish frigates under easy sail standing off on the larboard tack. ‘These 
our hero passed astern of unperceived, by hugging the shore close on board. To 
the northward of Scorpiata a long shoal runs off, which obliged him to keep a 
greater offing ; and as he drew out from under the land, the frigates tacked, and 
one of them set her foresail as if to chase him. But this was only an inference ; 
for the Turks, ignorant of what was being wafted against them in the darkness, 
took no other notice of them. Ina few minutes more, Kanaris discovered the 
lights of the flag-ship ; and in about a quarter of an hour plainly distinguished 
three huge line-of-battle ships riding towards the main land, with their heads to 
the westward; and the wind onthe larboard beam, owing to a strong current set- 
ting to ‘windward through the roadstead out of the Dardanelles. ‘The frigates 
and sinail craft were lying more in shore, near the Troad, relying on the look-out 
“ squadron for protection. 


The saccoleva being still astern. and Kanaris perceiving that the ship with the : 


lights aboard (which he therefore took to be the flag) lay to leeward of the 
nearest |'ne-of-battle ship, and that to get at her he must pass within hail of the 
latter, he decided on assigning the nearest ship, as the least difficult, to the sac- 
coleva, in order that he might not be accused of acting unfairly, and that, by not 
lighting his own vessel first, his companion might have a better chance of suc- 
ceediug. Besides which, he drily observed, the first in command was always his 
quarry. 

Having thus decided, he stood direct for his unsuspecting prey. Fortunately 
the first ship paid no attention to him, though he passed so near as to hear the 
voices of her crew; but instantly afterwards he was hailed by the second, who, 
on receiving no answer, fired two shot at him, one of which went through the 
head of his mainsail, and a third shot was fired from the other ship at the sacco- 
leva. ‘To prevent the chance of cutting away his running gear, Kanaris racked 
the halliards and ties aloft, and in this manner. with full way on him, and a fresh 
breeze, going six or seven knots, he ran his vessel on board, stem on to the lar- 
board bow of his antagonist, under the forechains, his bowsprit luckily going in- 
to one of the ports. Jt was his original intention to have steered for her sprit- 
sail-yard, but observing her lying broadside on, he was afraid the fire would be 
too much ahead, and therefure steered a course for her foremast. As he drew 
near her, he perceived a muititude of people on her poop, all in fright and con- 
fusion, calling aloud to their prophet, and exclaiming, ** She isa fire-ship! a pi- 
rate! an infidel! Fire away! sink her!’ with other cries of terror. A great 
many of them at the same time leaped into a boat astern ; but when once Kana- 
ris was alongside, no effort was made, nor even a musket fired at him. 

Just as he was approaching his object, Kanaris sent his men into the boat on 
the larboard side of the brig, sitting himself on the larboard gunwale, from whence 
he conned, as she was steered to her destined position; and when thoroughly 
grappled fast, lighted the train from the boat, and hailed the Turk—** We are no 
Austrians—(a report having reached him that he wore Austrian colours at Scio) 
—nor pirates, but true Psaraotes, and the same that burnt your Capudan Pasha at 
Scio!” ‘The flames flew fore and aft in an instant, and the breeze being very 
fresh, they communicated almost as rapidly with the ‘Turk, whence the most 
dreadful shrieks and yells were now proceeding from people who were short!y 
afterwards silent for ever. 

The same instant that bis own vessel was kindled, Kanaris had the mortifica- 
tion of perceiving that the saccoleva was very improperly fired. Being lighted 
too soon, as at Scio in the instance of the Hydriot, the vessel did not get a tho- 
rough hold, and broke adrift without accomplishing her object. This was just 
what he anticipated, and to prevent the probability of which he had so nobly re- 
signed his own claim to Captain Brastanos. No sooner had he shoved off in his 
boat, than he observed a Turkish frigate steering directly towards him, and to 
avoid her he stood close in to the town of Tenedos, where she lost sight of him 
under the land, which he kept close on board, pulling head to wind, and when 


clear of the south point of the island, tossed np his mast and made sail for Lem- | 

nos, where, with the assistance of their oars and a good breeze, they arrived by | 
, . . - 2 

When abreast of the eastern point, about half an hour after | 


eight o'clock. 
he had quitted the fire-ship, he observed the line-of-battle ship entirely in flames ; 
her three masts, as he said, burning “ like three candles.”” The other ships of 


the fleet were firing guns, and, in the greatest confusion, falling on board of | 


each other, some with their cables cut, others with their sails loose, and some 
apparently on the shoal. 
tress and mischief must have ensued. The light of the brilliant flames enabled 
him clearly to distinguish the different objects. It was about 3 o’clock on Sun- 
day morning of the 10th when he laid his desolating brig alongside. 

Finding the two settees punctual to their rendezvous off Lemnos, Kanaris 
immediately went on board, and there being no signs of the other boat with the 
crew of the saccoleva, he sent the settee appointed as her escort to look out to 
windward of Tenedos, while he bore up towards the N.E. end of the island, to 
be ready in case the boat should have rowed through the roadstead, and had 
come out at that end. In about an hour after the saccoleva's settee made signal 
of having picked up the boat, upon which they both made sail to the westward, 
undisturbed by any of the imbecile cruisers of their enemy, whose frigates, with 


common attention, ought to have caught them. The whole of this enterprise 


was so ably and suddenly executed, that not the most trifling casualty occucred 
to the Greeks, and every man returned to Psara without a hair of his head singed 
Contrary winds detained the settees at S. Giorgio di Skyros three days, where 
they were received with the greatest joy and hospitality by their countrymen.— 
The next evening Brastanos reached Psara, and the following morning Kanaris 
returned into port, under a salute from every gun in the island. On landing, he 
was ret by a procession, which conducted him to the church, where a public and 
solemn thanksgiving was offered up to the Most High, fur the success which had 
attended their hero’s undertaking. 

Kanaris afterwards attempted to set a Turkish ship on fire in the daytime, and 
while under sail ; but his vessel falling astern, he missed his aim, and was obliged 
to retreat with the utmost precipitation to effect his escape, two of his men be- 
ing killed, and himself wounded in the hand. 

In 1824, the capture of Psara by the Turkish Admiral, and its recapture by 
the Psaraote sailors, gave ample employment to the energies of Kanaris, who 
was at every post where he could be serviceable. In August of the same year, 
the Ottoman forces having made adescent on Samos, a Greek squadron, under 
the command of Giorgius Taktouri, advanced to relieve that important island, 
when several skirmishes took place. On the morning of the 16th, the Pasha 
stood out with twenty-two ships and vessels, and Taktouri met him with sixteen 
under his own flag, and some vessels commanded by Kanaris, who had a sort of 
roving commission. An obstinate combat ensued, in which ovr hero tried all 
his art to hook an enemy, without being ableto close. The Turks « ere, however, 
thrown into disorder and retreated. But on the following morning they again 
approached under a leading breeze, on which the Greek admiral ordered all his 
fire-ships to make sail, under the escort of the different ships of war, and there 
was every appearance of both sides fighting to extremity. 

At 10 4.m., the brulét of Captain Demetrius Zapli approached a heavy frigate 
and grappled with her, but by the freshness of the breeze and the assistance of 
some galleys, she escaped the impending danger. Though this attempt was 





* In addition to our former remarks, it is seen, that both the’ 
. f , ! 0 
by Kanaris had Russian names. And there were many sceew aks on ed 


an the islands ornamented with portrait 
<a oe portraits of the Emperor Alexander,—a proof that he 


unsuccessful, it afforded the daring Kanaris an opportunity of coming up with 
the same frigate, and he succeeded by 11 o'clock in grappling her whilst under 
full sail. In an awfully short space of time she was all in flames; and the 
devouring element penetrating quickly to the magazine, slie blew up with a horrid 
crash not only launching her own 600 men into eternity but proving fatal to 
several vessels inshore of her. On this brilliant occasion, Kanaris lost only two 
of his crew. 

Kanaris isa modest man, of plain manners, and great apparent sincerity, 
requiring to be drawn out before the foregoing particulars could be elicited from 
him. He is the master of a merchant vessel, and occasionally acts as pilot to 
foreign vessels, a duty for which he is admirably calculated, from his perfect 
knowledge of the Archipelago. He is poor, but contented, being happy that he 
| lives as respectably as any of his relations, and that he has not lost ground since 
he began the world. He hasa wife and two children; the former takes a pride 
in her husband’s career, and in the young Constantine they fondly predict an 
ornament to the islands. When requested to sit for his portrait, (now in our 
possession,) he smiled, saying, they must make the picture very ugly to be 
like him, “unless the artist could catch him setting fire to the train of a 
brulot.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF NAPOLEON AND JOSEPHINE 
From the Court Journal. 


We this week present to the readers of the Court Journal, the first portion of 
the private correspondence of Napoleon and Josephine, authorized by the lady 





in whose hands the manuscript letters were deposited at the death of the late 
Empress of France. 

If the historian and the philosopher seek to ascertain the general influence 
which great men exercise over their contemporaries and posterity, there is a cu- 
riosity no less laudable which loves to penetrate the secret recesses of their 
hearts, to examine their private feelings, and to observe how those feelings may 
have been modified by ambitious projects of exalted destiny. 

This curiosity, we venture to affirm, will be amply gratitied by a perusal of the 
following letters. ‘They may be regarded as revealing the character of Napoleon 
in its true and natural light. They show how the General, the Consul, and the 
Emperor felt and spoke, when, unrestrained by the official formality of speeches 
and proclamations, he indulged in the expression of warm and passionate affection. 

We need make no remarks on the style of these letters, nearly every one of 
which bears testimony of having been written in the hurry and negligence of the 
most confidential correspondence. They are without correction, and in several 
instances the reader will observe that the dates are wanting. 

The correspondence is divided into four parts : viz. the letters of General Bona- 
parte, those of the First Consul, those of the Emperor, and those of the Empress. 
A perusal of the latter will enable the reader to judge of the authenticity of 
some of the published letters addressed to Josephine. 

We propose to continue the following correspondence through several suc- 
ceeding nuinbers of the Court Journal. 


Letters from General Bonaparte to Josephine; written during the first Italian 
Campaign, Year IV—(1796). 
LETTER I.—TO JOSBPHINE, AT MILAN. 
Roverbella, 18th Messidor, Year 1V—July Sth, 1796. 
I have beaten the enemy. Kilmaine will send you acopy of my dispatch. I 
am almost dead with fatigue. I entreat that you will set out for Verona imme- 
diately. I want you, for! feel as if I should be very ill. 


I write this inbed. I send you a thousand kisses. Bonaparte. 


LETTER 1I1.—TO JOSBPHINE, AT MILAN. 

No sooner had I departed from Roverbella, than I learned that the enemy had 
shewn himself at Verona. Masséna made some very able movements. We 
have taken six hundred prisoners, and three pieces of cannon. General Brune 
has had his uniform penetrated by seven balls, and has himself escaped untouched : 
he is a lucky fellow. 

I am very well, and [ send you a thousand kisses. 
killed, and a hundred wounded. Bon aPaRTE. 

LETTER III.—TO JOSEPHINE, AT MILAN. 
Marmirolo, 29th Messidor—July 17th, 1796. 

I have just received your letter, my adorable Josephine, and it has filled my 
heart with joy. 
to write to me. Your health must be better now; [am sure you are well. 
I earnestly recommend you to ride on horseback. That will infallibly do you 














good. 

Since I parted from you | have been very low spirited. I enjoy no happiness 
except whenI am with you. Your caresses, your tears, your amiable jealousy, 
all are ever present to my mind ; and the charms of the incomparable Jcsephine 
unceasingly feed the flame which pervades my heart and my senses. When 
shall I, free trom all care and inquietude, pass my life with thee, having nothing 
to think of but the happiness of telling you, and proving to you that I love you ! 
I wil! send you your horse, but I hope that you will soon rejoin me. J thought 








I loved you before our parting ; but, since then I feel that I love you a thousand 
times more. My affection for you increases every day ; which proves how erro- 
neous is La Bruyére’s maxim—l'amour vient tout d'un coup. 
nature has acourse, and different degrees of augmentation. Let me see some 
faultin you: be less beautiful, less graceful, less tender, less amiable ; above all, 
never be jealous, never shed tears-—those tears deprive me of reason. It is 
not in my power to cherish a thought—an idea—which does not refer to you. 





There being a swell on, and a fresh breeze, much dis- | 


Take care of your health. Get well soon, and come and join me. Before 
we die, at least let us say—we passed so many happy hours together. 
Tsend youa thousand kisses, and some to Fortune,* though he is a mis- 
chievous rogue. 
LETTER 1V.—TO JOSEPHINE, AT MILAN. 
Marmirolo, 30th Messidor—July 18th, 1796. 
| I spent all last night under arms. A bold and happy movement wouid have 
| made me master of Mantua; but the water of the lake lowered rapidly, so 
| that my column, which had embarked, could not arrive. This evening I shall 
| try another scheme ; but it cannot be attended with results equally satisfactory 
I have just received a letter from Eugéne, which I send to you. 
for me to the dear children, and send them some little presents. Assure them 
that I love them as dearly as though they were my own. Every thing belong- 
ing to you and me is so blended together in my heart, that I know no difference. 
Iam very anxious to knuw how you are, and what you are doing. 1| have 
visited Virgil's village, on the banks of the lake, by the silvery light of the 
moon ; but my mind was every moment occupied with thoughts of Josephine. 
| On the 28th, the enemy made a general sortie. He killed or wounded two 
hundred of our men; but he himself lost tive hundred in his precipitate retreat. 


| of Josephine. 


Three Neapolitan regiments have arrived at Brescia. They separated from 
| the Austrian army, in consequence of the convention which | have concludea 
| with M. Pignatelli. 
| T have lost my snuff-box. 
of your hair be set on the lid. 


| unchanging fidelity. Before Joseph+ departs, I wish to speak with him. 


| Bonaparte. 
LETTER V.—TO JOSEPHINE, AT MILAN. 
| Marmirolo, lst Thermidor—July 19th, 1796. 
Twodays have elapsed since I received a letter from you. I have made this 
| observation to inyself thirty times in the course of to-day. This is very mise- 
rable; but it is, nevertheless, a proof of the tender solicitude with which you in- 
| spire me 
Yesterday we attacked Mantua. We made warm work with our batteries of 
| mortars, and firing ret-hot balls. The spectacle was awfully grand. We have 
| taken severa] of the out-works, and we shall open the trench to-night. ‘To- 
= Ishal] depart with the head-quarters to Castiglione, where I expect to 
| sleep. 
| Ihave received a courier from Paris. He had two letters for you, which I 
read. Though this action was perfectly natural, and though you gave me, the 
| other day, permission to read your letters, yet I am afraid you will be displeased, 
| and this thought distresses me. I might have sealed them again, but that would 
| be odious. If I have offended, I ask your pardon. I swear it was not from jea- 
| lousy. I have too high an opinion of my Josephine. I would have you give 
| me entire permission toread your letters: there would then be neither remorse 
| nor fear. 
| Achille has arrived as a courier from Milan, and no letters from you. Adieu, 
| my only beloved. If you do not join me soon, I will go to Milan and fetch you. 
| A thousand kisses, as ardent as my heart, as pure as thine. 

I have called back the courier. He informs me that he waited on you, and 
| that you said you had nothing for him. Fie! wicked, cruel, pretty little tyrant ! 
| You laugh at my threats and my folly. Ah! If I could but shut you up in my 
| heart and keep you prisoner there! 

Let me hear that you are well and in good spirits. 


LETTER VI.—TO JOSEPHINE, AT MILAN. 
Castiglione, 3d Thermidor, Year IV—July 21st, 1796. 

I hope that when I arrive this evening I shall have letters from you. You 
know, my dear Josephine, the pleasure they always give me, and I am sure you 
take pleasure in writing them. I shall set out to-night for Peschiera, for the 

* A favourite dog of Madame Bonaparte. 

+ The Emperor's eldest brother, afterwards King of Spain. 


BonaPaRTE. 





-. 


I have had only ten men |} 


How muchI am obliged to you for hav-ng taken the trouble | 


| overwhelmed with business, fatigue, and anxiety ? 


\ 


Every thing in | 





mountains of , for Verona; from thence I shall proceed to Mantua, and 
perhaps to Milan, to receive a kiss, since you assure me that you are not quite 
frozen. I hope then to find you quite recovered, and ableto accompany me to 
head-quarters, there to remain with me; for you are the soul of my life and the 
sentiment of my heart. 

Your protegces give proofs of an ardent temperament. How much I am obliged 
to them for doing any thing agreeable toyou. ‘They are goingto Milan. All 
things require a little patience. 

Adieu, belle et bonne, unparalleled, divine Josephine. 


Receive a thousand 
kisses from 


Bonaparte. 
LETTER VIII.—TO JOSEPHINE, AT MILAN, 


Brescia, 13th Fructidor, Year 1V—August 10th, 1796. 

I have just arrived, my adored Josephine, and my first act is to write to you 
Your health and your image have never been absent from my thoughts through- 
out the whole journey. I shall not be at ease until I hear from vou. I impa- 
tiently look for your letters. You cannot imagine my anxiety. ‘T left you ill, 
and out of spirits If the most profound and tender affection can render you 
happy, you ought to be so. . . . | am overwhelmed with business. 

Farewell, my sweet Josephine. Love me, take care of your health, and think 
often, very often, of ONAPARTE. 

LFTTER 1X.—TO JOSEPHINE, AT MILAN. 
Brescia, 14th Fructidor, Year 1V—August 31st, 1796. 

I must this moment depart for Verona. I hoped to receive a letter from you, 
and the disappointment bas filled me with uneasiness. You were a little indis- 
posed at the time of my departure; do not, I conjure you, leave me in this state 
of inguietude. You promised me more punctuality ; but then your tongue was 
in accordance with your heart. You, whom nature has endowed with gentleness, 
amenity, and every amiable quality, how can you forget the man who so ardently 
loves you? ‘Three days have elapsed without any letter from you; and, in the 
meanwhile, I have written several to you. Absence is insufferable. My nights 
are long and tedious, and my days are monotonous. Bonaparre. 

LETTER X.—TO JOSEPHINE, AT MILAN. 
Ala, 17th Fructidor, Year 1V—September 3d, 1796. 

We have now taken the field, my adored Josephine. We have driven back 
the enemy's posts, and have taken eight or ten horses, with an equal number of 
men. Our troops are in excellent spirits, and I hope we shall be in Trent by 
the 19th. 

Stull no letters from you. Iam much vexed at this. However, I am assured 
that you are well, and that you have visited the Lake of Como. | impatiently 
look for the courier who is to bring letters from you. You know how overjoyed 
I shall be to receive them. I know no happiness when absent from you. All 
the pleasure of my life isin the society of my dear Josephine. Think of me! 
Write tome often, very often. Your letters are my only consolation in this cruel, 
but I hope short, separation. Bonaparte. 

LETTER XI1.—TO JOSEPHINE, AT MILAN. 
Montevello, 24th Fructidor, Year 1V—September 10th, 1796. 

We have made eighteen thousand prisoners; the rest of the enemy's force is 
either killed or wounded. Wurmser, witha column of fifteen hundred cavalry 
and five thousand infantry, has now no alternative but to throw himself into 
Mantua. 

We never had such a series of great and constant good fortune. 
Tyrol, now belong to the Republic. 





Italy, Frioul, 
The Emperor must create a second army. 
| Artillery, carriages, bridge, baggage ; all are taken. 

Ina tew days we shall meet: this is a dear reward of all my fatigues and 
anxieties. A thousand burning kisses. Bonaparte. 
| LETTER XII.—TO JOSEPHINE, AT MILAN. 

Ronco, 26th Fructidor, Year 1V—September 12th, 1796. 

I have been here, my dear Josephine, for two days; ill lodged, ill fed, and very 
| much grieved by my separation from you. 
Wormser is surrounded. He has with him three thousand cavalry, and five 
, thousand infantry. He is now at Porto Legnago. 
upon Mantua; but that appears impossible. 
| nated, I shall fly to ycur arms. 
| J embrace you a thousand times. 


He is endeavouring to retire 
‘The moment this affair is termi- 


Bonaparte 


LETTER XII1.—TO JOSEPHINE, 4T MILAN. 

I write to you very often, my love, yet I hear from you very seldom. 
as crue] as you are volatile. 
| your devoted lover ! 


You are 
How perfidious it 1s to deceive your poor husband, 
Ought he to forfeit your affection because he 1s absent, and 
Without his Josephine, 
| without the assurance of her love, what remains to himon earth! What has he 
to live for! 
_ Yesterday we had avery sanguinary engagement. 
beaten, and has sustained great loss. 
Mantua. 

Adien, my adorable Josephine ; one of these nights I shall come upon you 
like a jealous husband, unawares. Bonaparte. 


The enemy has been 
We have taken one of the suburbs of 


LETTER XIV —TO JOSEPHINE, AT MILAN. 
Modena, 26th Vendemiaire, Year V—Oct. 17th, 1796. 

On the 24th I was all day long on the field. Yesterday | was ill and kept my 
bed. I had a violent head-ache and fever; but that did not prevent my writing 
to my beloved Josephine. I veceived your letters. I pressed them to my heart 
and to my lips, and the pains of absence and our hundred miles of separation 
vanished. At that moment you were near me, not capricious and fantastical, 
but gentle, affectionate, and grand, with that sweetness of temper with which 
my Josephine is so peculiarly endowed. It was buta dream; judge whether it 


| cured me of the fever. Your letters are as cold as if we had been married fifteen 


} 


| 


years ; or as if written by a woman of fifty. 
and the sentiments of that winter of life. Fie, Josephine! This is very bad ; 
it isa treason to yourself! If you do not love me, I conjure you to hate me, 
Every intermediate sentiment is degrading. Indifference, with her marble pulse, 
her fixed eye is intolerable ! 

A thousand and a thousand kisses as fond as my heart. 

] ama little better, and I shall set off to-morrow. The English are evacuating 


They breathe only the friendship 


| the Mediterranean, Corsica is ours. ‘This is good news for France and the army. 
Pray write | 


Bonaparte. 
LETTER XV.—TU JOSEPHINE, AT MILAN. 
Verona, 19th Brumaire, Year V.—Nov. 19th, 1796. 

T arrived at Verona the day before yesterday. ‘Though fatigued, ] am well, 
very busy, and as passionately in love as ever. Iam just going to mount my 
horse. A thousand embraces. Bonaparte. 

LETTER XVI.—TO JOSEPHINE, AT MILAN. 
Verona, 3d Frimaire, year V.—Nov. 13th, 1796. 
I no longer love you; on the contrary, I hate you. You are ugly, gauche, 


| Iam well in health ; but I enjoy no pleasure or happiness, save in the society stupid, any thing. You never write me a letter You cannot love your husband. 


You know how much pleasure your lettera give him, and yet you will not write 
him even half a dozen of lines. 

How do you employ yourself all day, Madame? What important business is 
it which thus engrosses your attention and leaves you no leisure to write to me? 


Send me one of rather a flat shape, and let a lock | What new attachment has chilled the love, the fond and faithful love you pro- 


mised me? What mervedlleuz, what new lover thus absorbs your attention, and 


I send you « thousand kisses, with every assurance of my boundless love and | jeayes you no time to think of me? Josephine, have acare; some fine night, I 


| shall break in upon you when you least expect me. 





| 
| 





But seriously, my love, I am very uneasy at not hearing from you. Write me 
four pages in your own charming style, and I shall be happy. 

I hope shortly to clasp you In my arms and to cover you with burning kisses. 

Bonaparte. 
LETTER XVII.—TO JOSEPHINE, AT MILAN. 
Verona, 4th Frimaire, Year V—Nov. 24th, 1796. 

I hope soon, my dear Josephine, to be in your arms. I love you to madness. 
I write to Paris by this courier. All is going on well. Wurmser was beaten 
yesterday before Mantua. Nothing is wanting to complete your husband's hap- 
piness but the love of Josephine. BonapaRTE. 

LETTER XX1V.—TO JOSEPHINE, AT BOLOGNA. 
Talentino, 1st Ventose, Year V—February 19th, 1797. 

The peace with Rome has just been signed. Bologna, Ferrara, and Romagna, 
are ceded tothe Republic. ‘he Pope is in a short time to give us 30 millions, 
and many objects of art. 

{ shall set out to-morrow morning for Ancona, whence I shall proceed to Ri- 
mini, Ravenna, and Bologna. If your health permits, come to Rimini or Ra- 
venna ; but take every possible care of yourself, | conjure you. 

No letters from you! Good heavens! How have I deserved this? To 
think only of you, to love none but Josephine, to enjoy no happiness that is not 
shared by her,—surely all this ought not to have subjected me to so much neg- 
lect! My dear Josephine, I conjure you to think of me, and to write to me often. 
Either you are ill or you do not love me! Do you think my heart is made of 
stone? Surely you know me better. You, whose nature is endowed with sur- 
passing sense, sweetness, and beauty,—you, who alone reign in my heart,—you 
doubtless know too well the absolute sway you possess over me 

Write to me, think of me, and love me. Wholly your's, as long as I live. 

BonapaRTE. 
Letters from the First Consul to his Wife, written during Josephine's two Visits to 
Plombieres, in the Years X and XI—1801 and 1802. 
LETTER XXVIII.—TO JOSEPHINE, AT PLOMBIERES.* 


Paris, 27th, Year X—1801. 
The weather has been so bad that I have remained in Paris. Without you, 





* During her first visit. 














0 











Malmaison had no charms. The féte was very fine ; but I was rather tired of it. 
The blister which I have had on my arm stil! continues a little painful. 

Some plants have been sent to you frem London,* and I have forwarded them 
to your gardener. Ifthe weather be as bad at Plombiéres as it is here, you can- 
not have much amusement at the waters. 

A thousand kind remembrances to my mother and Hortense. 

BonapaRTE. 
LETTER XXXI.—TO JOSEPHINE, AT PLOMBIERES. 
Malinaison, 8th Messidor, Year XI—June 27th, 1803. 

Your letter, my dear little wife, informs me that you are poorly. Corvisart+ 
tells me that this is a good sign, that the baths are producing the desired effect, 


and that you will speedily recover. However, I am grieved to hear that you 


are ill. 

I yesterday went to see the manufactures of Sevres and St. Cloud. 

A thousand kind remembrances to all. Ever your's, Bonaparte. 

LETTER XXX1I.—TO JOSEPHINE, AT PLOMBIERES. 
Malmaison, 12th Messidor, Year X[—July Ist, 1803. 

Ihave received your letter. You do not speak of your health, nor the eflect 
ofthe baths. I find that you expect to return in a week. I rejoice to hear that, 
for | am very dull in your absence. ; I suppose you have seen Gene- 
ral Ney; he has gone to Plombiéres. #le is to be married on his return. 


\ 
Hortense yesterday performed Kosina, in the Barber of Seville, with her usual 


talent. 


Be assured that I love you, and am very impatient to see you. Allis dul! here | 


without you. Bonaparre 


Letters from the Emperor Napoleon to the Empress Josephine, written during his 
Journey to the Coast in the Years NII and XIII—1804. 
LETTER XXXUIl.—TO THE EMPRESS AT AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 
Boulogne, 15th Messidor, Year XI]—August 3d, 1804 

I hope, my love, to hear soon that you have derived benefit from the waters. 
I am very sorry to learn that you have been so much indisposed. J] wish you 
would write to me very often. I am well, though a little fatigued. Ina few 
days I shall be at Dunkirk, whence I wiil write tu you. t 

Eugene has gone to Bluis. I send you a thousand kisses. Napoleon. 

LETTER XXX1V.—TO THE EMPRESS, AT AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 
Calais, 18th Thermidor, Year X{1—August 6th, 1804. 

I arrived here, my love, at midnight ; and I expect to set out this evening for 
Dunkirk. I am well pleased with what [ have seen, and am tolerably well in 
health. I hope you may derive as much benefit from the waters as I have from 
my journey, the sight of the camps, and the sea. 

Eugéne has gone to Blois. Hortense is well. Louist is at Plombicres. 

T wish much to see you. Your presence is always necessary to my happiness. 
Say a thousand kind things for me to all about you. NAPOLEON. 

LETTER XXXVI.—TO JOSEPHINE, AT 8T. CLOUD. 
Treves, 17th Vendemiaire, Year X111—October 6th, 1804 

I arrived at Treves, my love, at the same hour at which you reached St. 
Cloud. Iamwell. Do not give audience to T——, but refuse to see him. Do 


not receive B—-— except in the presence of company, and give him no private | 
audience. Sign no contracts of marriage until after they have been signed by me. | 


Ever your's, NAPOLEON. 


Letters from the Emperor Napoleon to the Empress Josephine, written during the 
Campaign of Austerlutz, Year X1V—1805. 
LETTER XXXVII.—TO JOSEPHINE AT STRASBURGH. 
10th Vendemiaire, 4 o'clock A.M. Year X[1V—October 2nd, 1805 
I am still here and in good health. I am just setting off for Stuttgard, where 
I shail arrive this evening. The grand manceuvres are beginning. ‘The armies 


of Wurtemberg and Baden are combined with mine. I am in a good position. | 


My love to you. NAPOLEON 
LETTER XXXViIL.—TO JOSEPHINE, AT STRASBURG. 
12th Vendemiare, Year X1V—October 4th, 1805. 

I am now at Louisburg; but I shall depart to-night. There is nothing new 
My whole army is onthe march. The weather is superb. I have effected my 
junction with the Bavarians. I am well, and hope in a few days to have some- 
thing interesting to communicate. 

Rely on my unalterable regard for you. There is a very gay court here, and 
and avery pretty young bride. In short our whole circle is extremely agreeable, 
even our Electress, who seems to be very amiable, though she is a daughter of 
the King of England. NaPoLeon. 

* Geo. [V., when Prince Regent, used, in spite of the war, to send his contributions 
to the presents of plants, which Josephine received from all parts of the world. 

+ First Physician to the Consul. 

t Napoleon’s brother, who married Hortense, Josephine’s daughter. 


—~— 
THE DUCHESS OF BERRI IN LA VENDEE. 
By Genera’ Dermoncourt. 

Of this work, which is to appear simultaneously in Paris and Londen, in 
French and in English, we have been fortunate enough to secure some of the 
proof sheets. Upon its high interest we need not enlarge : the personal adven- 
tures of the Princess—herjourneyings on foot and on horseback, in disguise and 
in her own character, her mental and bodily sufferings, her hopes and ler despair, 
are a romance, and seem to belongto another age; they recall the wanderings 
and perils of 6ur own Charles Edward, with all the additional interest which 
must attach to the daring and the suffering of a woman. 

The volume opens witha brief historical sketch of the position of France in 
relation to Europe, and of La Vendée to France, when the Duchess ventured to 
throw herself upon the country, and hazard the fortunes of a civil war. The 
peculiar position of La Vendée, its old Bourbon prejudices, with the clashing in- 


terests of the new proprietors, the liberal feelings of the conscript soldiers, and | 


the enlarged views and interest consequent on trade and manufactures which had 
penetrated the country by the roads made by Napoleon, are here traced with great 
fidelity. In 1794, the whole country was occupied by seigneurs aud their serfs 


chasers of the national property—the returned conscript soldiers, the merchants 
and traders, were with and for the revolution ; upon the line of the great roads, 


where information has spread, the people, says the General, are liberal in opi- | 


nion, but * this feeling cools in proportion as you advance on either side, into the 
less frequented parts of the country.” 

General Dermoncourt is of opinion, that the government of Louis Philippe 
was not anxious, in the first instance, to quiet La Vendée—the troubles there 
served to distract public attention fromthe temporising foreign policy of the mi- 
nistry ; therefore. General Lamarque was superseded in command by General 
Bonnet ; but as this latter was equally firm and resolute, he too refused to tempo- 
rise according to instructions, sent in his resignation, and was succeeded by So- 


lignac. But the time arrived when the insurrection was to be put down, and | 


General Dermoncourt was appointed to command the military subdivision at 
Nantes. 

“« At my time of life (says the General,) a man may speak of himself with the 
saine freedom as of another—and my appointment was proof that the ministers 
intended no longer to temporise with the insurgents. Forty-four years of service 
in Europe, in Asia, in America, and in Africa—the giant battles in which I have 


shared, and compared with which our battles of the present day are utterly in- | 


significant, have made me careless of life, and the sword fit lightly to my hand. 
Moreover, my disgrace under the restoration—the active part I took in the con- 
spiracy of Belfort, in which I was near losing my head—and the promptitude 
with which I offered my services to the provisional government of July 1830, 
constituted a sure moral pledge to the government, of the zeal with which I would 
smite the Chouans.” 

The peculiar nature of Vendean warfare, with which the General was fami- 
liar, is related in a very graphic and spirited manner :— 

«A Vendean, as I have already stated, confounds every strategic calculation 
of the military art, especially those made for open plains. — 


“As for the army, which you expect every minute to encounter, it vanishes | 


like smoke, for in truth it has no existence. 
“When a day is fixed to strike a blow, at daybreak, or even during the night, 


the tocsin is sounded in the village fixed on as the point of union. ‘The neigh- | 


bouring villages reply in the same manner ; the villagers quit their cottages if it 
be in the night, or their ploughs if in the day, throwing upon their shoulder the 
gun, which they scarcely ever quit, stuff cartridges into their belt, tie their hand- 
kerchief round a broad-brimmed hat, which shades their sun-burnt countenance, 
stop at their church to utter a short prayer, then wend their way from all parts of 
the country tothe common centre, inspired with a twofold faith in God, and in 
the justice of theircause. Then come their chiefs, who acquaint them with the 
cause of their being assembled ; and if it is to attack some patriot column, they 
state the road which the column will pursue, and the hourit will pass. Then, 
when this information is well understood by all, the chief in command gives them 
the plan of the battle in the following words ; 

‘ Scatter yourselves, my fine fellows !’ 

“Then each breaks, not from the ranks, but from their gtoup--marches off 
his own way, proceeds onward with precaution and in silence, and in a shirt 
time every tree, every bush, every tuft of furze bordering either side of the high 
road, conceals a peasant, with a gunin one hand and supporting himself with the 
other, crouched like a wild beast, without motion, and scarcely breathing 

“Meanwhile, the patriot column uneasy at the thought of some unknown daa- 


ger, advances towards the defile, preceded by scouts, whe pass without seeing, 


touch without feeling, and are allowed to go by scathless; but the moment the 
detachment is in the midst of the pass, jammed in between two sloping banks, 
as if it were in an immense rut, and un able to deploy either to the right or to the 
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| ambuscade, to signify that each is at his post; then a human cry succeeds—one 
| of war and oneof death. In an instant, each bush, each tyit of furze, glares 
| with a sudden flash, and a shower of balls strikes whole files of soldiers to the 
earth without their being able to perceive the enemies who slaughter them. The 
| dead and wounded lay piled upon each other on the road; and if the column is 
not thrown into disorder, and the voices of the officers are heard above the firing, 

— if, in short, the troops attempt to grapple body to body wish their assailants, 

who strike without showing themselves,—if they climb the slope, like a glacis, 
| and scale the hedge, like a wall, the peasants have already had time to retire be- 

hind a second inclosure, whence the invisible firing re-commences as murderous 
as before. Should this second hedge be stormed, in the same manner, ten, 
| twenty, ahundred similar intrenchments offer successive shelter to this de- 
| structive retreat ; for the country is thus divided for the security of the children 
| of the soil, which seems to show a maternal solicitude for their preservation, 
by offering them a shelter everywhere, and their enemies every where a grave. 
| ‘What I have just stated explains how the convention, which had conquered 
| fourteen armies, commanded by kings and princes, could never pacify La Vendee, 
| kept in a state of rebellion by a few peasants; and how Napoleon, who dictated 
| his will to the whole of Europe, could never succeed in getting his orders 
| executed in three of the departments of France.” 

The first impression made on the mind of the General, from circumstances 
here narrated, are given—* and I saw immediately,” he states, ‘ that an exten- 
sive rising was contemplated ; the very air brought with it a smell of war, which 
an old soldier knows by instinct ’—but, interesting as all this undoubtedly is, we 
| must pass it by, to come at once to the personal adventures of the Duchess. 

First, only, we shall give some particulars of those motives and circumstances 
| which influenced the Duchess to adventure on this chivalrous enterprise .-— 
| The Duchess having formed the resolution of quitting her family and enter- 
| ing France, obtained from the ex-King a letter dated from Edinburgh, and ad- 
dressed to the royalists of France, in order that these might acknowledge Marie- 
Caroline Duchess of Berri, as Regent. Having obtained this letter, the Duchess 
left England with a few courtiers who had remained faithful to her. In June, 
1831, she passed through Holland, remained a day or two at Frankfort, and at 
Mayence. She then crossed Switzerland, entered Piedmont, and, under the 
name of the Countess Sagana, at length stopped at Sestri, a small town situated 
twelve leagues from Genoa, and forming part of the dominions of King Charles 
Albert. 


| 
| 
| 


individuals by whom she was accompanied. She might be traced from inn to inn, 
for in every innkeeper’s book were to be seen the signatures of M. de Ménars, M. 
de Duras, and others of her suite. 


Sagana. She herself did not affect concealment. Every Sunday she went to a 
church, situated about two hundred paces from her place of residence, on foot, 
and generally through lines of people attracted by curiosity, and followed by the 
same suite that attended her to Paris. * * * 

“ The French government was therefore soon made acquainted with the presence 
| of the Duchess in Piedmont, and took offence accordingly. M. de Cases, the 
| French Consul at Genoa, knew that the hotels of that city were crowded with 
Frenchmen, none of whom came to him to have their passports countersigned. 
The fact is, most of the royalists had obtained passports at foreign embassies, 


and having for a time become British, German, or Italian subjects, went under | 


| assumed names to the Embassies of their adopted nations to present their pass- 
| ports. Thus, at the Hotel of Malta, at Genoa, there were a dozen travellers of 
all nations in Evrope except France, who, when assembled together, spoke 
nothing but F'rench with as pure an accent as M. de Cases himself. This gave 

the Consul great uneasiness, and he referred the matter to his government. A 

letter from the Cabinet of the Tuileries was immediately addressed to the 

Sardinian government, complaining that Charles Albert was nurturing a con- 

| Spiracy in his states. which could be directed only against France. 

“Charles Albert then wrote to the Duchess, informing her of the political sys- 
tem adopted by foreign states with regard to France. He informed her that the 
sovereigns of Europe, too much harrassed themselves by the popular discontent 
manifested in their own dominions, would not wage with France a war of prin- 
ciples, in which they would be badly seconded by their own subjects, but it was 
their intention to unite against that country on the slightest aggression which 
could afford them a plausible pretence for doing so. This long diplomatic letter 
concluded by a polite request, the motives for which were stated at length, but 


which was not less a peremptory order, to quit the Sardinian states, the residence | 


of the Duchess having become too notorious; but leave was given to return 
whenever she pleased under a stricter incognito, which might enable the King of 
Sardinia to deny to Louis-Philippe her being in his dominions. 


racter would lead her to undergo any kind of danger and fatigue, rather than 
support the slightest contradiction to her wi!!. She could not comprehend how 


Charles Albert, whom she had seen, with epaulets of red wool, join asa volunteer | 


the French army destined to conquer Spain, could so soon forget the kind re- 
ception he had met with at the Court of Charles X.: and how, eight years 
after, having himse!f become a king, he could order her to quit his dominions 
This letter was a source of humiliation, to which she constantly reverted 
in her conversation with those Frenchmen who went to Sestri to receive her 
| orders. 
‘«* Royalty is disappearing,’ she said to one of them, ‘like architecture. My 
| great-grandfather built palaces, my grandfather built houses, my father built huts, 
and my brother will no doubt build rats’-nests. But, God willing, my son, when 
| itcomes to his turn, shall build palaces again.’ 
“At length the Duchess made up her mind to leave Piedmont, pledging her- 
self to the royalists whom she had received at Sestri, to enter France at their 
very first call, and the moment they thought a favourable opportunity offered 


| After staying afew days at Modena, she went through Tuscany, and proceeded | 
—nobles and farmers—almost to aman Bourbonists; but in 1832 the pur- , 


to Rome. It was at this period that the Pope presented Deutz to her. 

The courtiers that surrounded the Duchess now advised with all their eloquence, 
| that she should threw herself at once upon France. The discontent in the south, 
| Was represented to her as an open rebellion—the fidelity of La Vendée as an 

armed and organized army—the republican movement as a royalist revolt. All 
| letters pointing out the impolicy of so rash a step, were suppressed, and only 


| those submitted which tended to encourage this feeling; ‘ and I have letters | 


| now before me,” says the General, ‘* written with a blindness and imprudence 
scarcely credible, and by Peers of France, where opinious were, under the cir- 
cumstances, al] but peremptory ;"’ and he gives extracts from some in cipher, 
which, however, are translated, suppressing the names where the publication 
might compromise parties hitherto unknown. Impelled by them, the Duchess 
resolved to hazard all; and accordingly the following letter was transmitted to 
the faithful :— 

“T will make known at Nantes, at Angers, at Rennes, and at Lyons, that [ 


|amin France. Prepare to take arms as soon as you receive this intelligence, | 


| which you will probably do from the 2d to the 3d of May next. If the mes- 
| sengers should not be able to pass, public report will acquaint you with my 
arrival, and you will take arms without delay “« Marie-Carouine.’” 
| April 15th, 1832.” 
| On the 21st, the Duchess embarked on board the steamer Curlo Alberto. On 
| the 29th she was off Marseilles; on that night the insurrection was to break 
out in the city 
| “The weather was, however, unfavourable to a landing upon the coast. ‘There 
was a heavy swell, it blew fresh, and an attempt to near the land any where, ex- 
cept in the roadstead of Marseilles, would have exposed the vessel to great dan- 
| ger. The captain, nevertheless, offered the Duchess to run the risk, but she 
formally objected toit ; requesting only, that a boat might be lowered, as she 
was resolyed to attempt a landing. ‘The captain refused for a considerable time 
; to comply, but the Duchess was peremptory in her orders, and the commander of 
the steamer had now no alternative but to obey: the vessel was freighted by 


| her Royal Highness, and was therefore under her control. Moreover, the rea- | 


| 
ae : 
of her son, and the lives of those who were about to hazard all in her cause 
| “The captain, therefore, had the boat lowered: two persona entered it with 
the Duchess—namely, M. de Ménars and General de Bourmont. The rowers 
| took their seats, and the frail bark, separating from the steamer, disappeared | 
| between two mountains of water, then rose upon the top of a wave like a flake | 
of foam, 
“Tt was by a miracle that so slighta vessel resisted the heavy sea during | 
| three hours. The Duchess on this occasion was, what she always !s in real 
| danger, calm and almost gay. She is one of those frail and delicate beings | 
| whom a breath would be supposed to have power to bend, and yet whv only enjoy | 
existence with a tempest either over their head or in their bosom 
* Atlength the adventurous passengers were landed on the coast without being 
perceived ; for the evening had set in. Not daring to enter any house, they re- | 
solved to pass the night where they were The Duchess, having wrapped her- | 
| self ina cloak, lay down under the shelter of a rock, and fell asleep, while M 
| de Ménars and General Bourmont kept watch over her until daylight 
“The first glance which the twilight allowed them to cast upon the city, satis- | 
| fied the Duchess that her instructions had been followed. The white flag had | 


deep tones escaped from the old church, now vibrated fearfully through the air 
It requited almost the exertion of manual strength to prevent the Duchess from 


entering Marseilles. Her companions, however, prevailed upon her to wait some 
\ 


- 






‘Her incognito was, however, quite useless, for it did not even extend to the | 


“The royalists of France, who had been informed of the Duchess’s approach | 
towards the French frontier, covered the roads of Lombardy and Piedmont ; and | 
everybody knew the Duchess of Berri under the natne of the Countess de 


* This letter exasperated the Duchess, whose independent and despotic cha- | 


| short time longer. Soon a numerous crowd was perceived pressing forward upon 
the esplanade of La Tourette, and looking towards the sea at the steamer Carlo 
| Alberto ; for a report had been spread through the city that the Duchess of Berri 
| and General Bourmont were on board of this vessel, and that the Regent and 
| the Marshal were coming to assist the legitimatist movement which had just been 
| effected. 
“ At eight o'clock the adventurous Duchess and her companions heard the 
| drums beating to arms in the city. This continued till eleven, without any 
report of fire-arms being mingled with it; then all was again silent. At nine, 
| the tricojour flag had resumed its place upon St. Laurent’s caurch ; at twelve, 
the crowd assembled on the esplanade of La Tourette dispersed at the sight of 
| the national guard and the troops of the line, whose arms the Duchess saw upon 
| the terrace glittering in the sun’s rays. 
| ‘At two in the afternoon, a frigate left the harbour, bearing the tricolour flag, 
, and standing out under a press of sail. She rapidly approached the steamer, 
which appeared at about four leagues from shore, floating like a buoy pon the 
waves. On seeing this the Carlo Alberto began to move, and soon disappeared 
in the direction of Toulon. ‘ 
| ‘To have remained any longer where they then were, would have been the 
height of imprudence; General Bourmont therefore proposed to her Royal 
Highness to enter a hut which they saw at a little distance, whilst he went ona 
journey of discuvery. This hut belonged toa charcoal-burner.” 

At four, General Bourmont returned with the following intelligence :— 

“During the whole of the night of the 29th and the morning of the 30th, 
mobs of legitimatists had assembled and paraded through all parts of the city, 
carrying a white flag and crying, ** Vive Henri Y!’ At three in the morning, 

some armed men had entered the church of St. i.aurent after having obtained 
the keys by force. and had planted the white ‘lag upon it in lieu of the tricolour. 
| Ocher armed men had proceeded to the Patoche and to the watch-house, torn the 
| Seiagone flag from them, and dragged it through the mud. But the greater 
— had gone to the Palais de Justice, crying, ‘ Vive la Ligue? Vive Hen- 
ri V! 

‘“*A sub-lieutenant of the 13th, who was there, summoned the crowd to dis- 
perse, and, on a refusal to comply, made by its ringleader, Colonel de Lachaud, he 
seized the latter by the collar, and, after a violent struggle, dragged him into the 
| guard-house. A general‘ sauve qui peut’ was then heard, and during the rout 
| three other individuals were seized ; these turned outto be M. de. Candolle, M. 
Laget de Podio, and M. Chevalier. 

« The patriotic feelings manifested by the majority of the population, and the 
little sympathy these legitimatist demonstrations had excited, was of bad augur, 
for the success of the enterprise. Scarcely two hundred Carlists had taken a 
part in the movement, although there were six or eight thousand in the city , and 
it was probable that the other towns in the south would not rise unless Marseilles, 
their queen city, setthem the example. This was disastrous intelligence, and 
the Duchess and her little council eagerly consulted as to what was best to be 
done. A decision of some kind was urgeut, for their situation was very preca- 
rious, and the danger increased every moment. ‘To add to their misfortune, the 
disappearance of theCarlo Alberto had cut off their retreat by sea. and they had 
therefore only a choice of two alternatives left—namely, to pass through the 
country separating the Rhone from the Alps, cross these mountains, and descend 
into Piedmont ; or, turning westward, to cross I’rance in nearly its whole breadth, 
and take shelter in La Vendée. This latter plan, though most dangerous of exe- 
cution, had at leasta chance of success in its resu!t, and it was therefore chosen 
by the Duchess. She declared, that as she had entered France, she would not 
leave it, and with the rapidity always attendant upon her resolves, gave orders 
for immediate departure.” 
| The Duchess had a friend residing in the neighbourhood of Montpellier, upon 
whose fidelity she could depend; but, as the party had neither carriage, nor 
| horse, nor mule, there was no alternative but to walk thither, and they accor- 
dingly started, resulved to make the first stage as Jong a possible. 

“The little party now left the sea shore. The night was dark, and they could 
| distinguish Marseilles at the other extremity of the bay only by its lights, which 
| looked like stars. Now and thena murmur arose from the agitated city, which, 
| carried forward by a gentle and damp breeze, reached the ears of the travellers. 
| Then the Duchess would turn round, cast a glance towards the city of her lost 
hopes, and again resume her wearisome journey with a sigh.” 

Presuming that, after the manifestations in the city, the high roads would be 
guarded, and that persons of their appearance, travelling on foot, could not 
escape observation, it was decided that they should proceed through the moun- 
tains under the conduct of the charcoal-burner. After five hours of most 
fatiguing labour, the guide confessed that in the darkness of the night he had lost 
bis way ; the Duchess was by this time so utterly exhausted that she could pro- 
ceed no farther: ‘she therefore wrapped herself im her werm cloak, laid her head 
| Upon the portmanteau, and was soon as fast asleep as if she had been in the Tuil- 
eries, while her companions kept watch over ber.” 

** At dawn of day the Duchess awoke. The instant there was light enough, 
| the guide discovered his mistake. He hac wandered two leagues from the path 
he ought to have followed, and to regain which, they would have to cross, for the 
| Space of a league, a tract of open country, where they would run the danger of 
| being recognized and taken. ‘The Duchess perceiving a country seat ata little 
| distance, asked to whom it belonged. 

**To a furious republican,’ the guide answered; ‘and what is more, he is 
| Maire of the Commune.’ 
** Very well,’ replied the Princess, ‘ conduct me thither.’ 
** Her companions looked at her with astonishment. 
| * Gentlemen,’ she said, in a tone of voice she always assumes when her de- 
| termination is irrevocable, turning towards them, and withont giving them time 
to speak, ‘the moment has come when we must part ‘There is less danger for 
us separately, than if we remain together. Monsieur de Bourmont, you shall re- 
| ceive my orders at Nantes; proceed thither, and wait for me. Monsieur de 
Ménars, do you reach Montpellier; there I will Jet you know where I am. 
| Adieu, gentlemen; I wish you a safe journey, and may God be with you !’ 
| On saying this she gave them her hand to kiss, and took leave of them. They 
both withdrew, well knowing that remonstrance was of no avail. 
“On finding herself alone, the Duchess repeated her order to the guide to con- 
| duct her to the house of the Maire. Ina quarter of an hour they were in the 
Maire’s drawing-room ; and notice of their arrival having been given to the mas- 
ter of the house, he made his appearance in about ten minutes, and the Duchess 
advanced to meet him. 
*** Sir,” said she, ‘ you area republican, I know ; but no political opinions can 
apply toa proscribed fugitive. J am the Duchess of Berri; and | am come te 
ask you for an asylum.’ 
*** My house is at your service, Madam.’ 
“* Your situation enables you to provide me with a passport, and I have de- 
| pended on your getting one for me.’ 

“«*T will procure you one.’ 

* «IT must to-morrow proceed to the neighbourhood of Montpellier, will you af- 
ford me the means of doing so” 

**T will myself conduct vow thither.’ 

*«* Now, Sir,’ continued the Duchess, holding out her hand to him, ‘ order a 
bed to be got ready for me, and you wili see that the Duchess of Berri can sleep 
soundly under the roof of a republican.’ 

** Next evening, the Duchess was near Montpellier ; she had travelled thither 
| in the Maire's char-d-banc, seated by his side. As soon as M. de Ménars joined 
| her, preparations were made for departure. Her Royal Highness and M. de 
| Menars got into a calash; the Marquess de I.—- wrapped up in a box-coat, took 
| the coachman's seat ; and the travellers with regular passports took, en poste, the 
| high road from Montpellier to Carcassene. They were to stay a day at ‘Toulouse, 
| from which town they intended to proceed, by way of Bordeaux, to a chateau si- 
| tuated in the neighbourhood of St. Jean d’ Angely, belonging to a friend of the 
| Marquess de L—, who answered for his fidelitv, thovgh he was not aware of the 
visit he was about to receive. It was from this chateau that the Duchess was te 
give notice of her arrival to the legitimatists at Paris, and issue her first procla- 
| mations in La Vendée.” 

The facility aad quiet with which they had travelled from Montpellier to Tou- 
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sons she gave were sacred: she had, she said, herself fixed the hour for the in- | louse, gave to the Duchess such a feeling of security, that, on her arrival at the 
surrection, and she would not fail to be present, lest it should risk the throne | 


| latter city, she made the circumstance known to many friends, and received their 


{ visits :— 


“She, however, left Toulouse the same night; continued her journey next 
day in an open calash; passed through Bordeaux without stopping; crossed the 
Dordogne and Cublac, and, descending as far as Blaye, passed close by the walls 
of that citadel, which she then little thought would become so soon the place of 
her captivity. 

“In the evening, the carriage stopped before the gate of a chateau. The 
Marquess de L— left the coach-box, and rang at the gate with the violence of 
one not inclined to wait. The loudness of tie ring, and the hour at which it 
sounded through the house, brought out the master himself. 

“*Ttis I, de L—,’ said the Marquess, on perceiving him: ‘ open the gate 
quickly, for I bring you her Royal Highness the Duchess of Berri.’ 

‘The master of the house started with surprise and dismay. 

*** The Duchess of Berri!’ he stammered out : * what, Madame ——.’ 

“** Yes, she herself—open the gate quickly.’ 

** But you are not aware that I have twenty persons in the house; and that 
they are all assembled in the drawing-room, and——’ 

«* Sir,’ said the Duchess, opening the blinds of the carriage, ‘ have you not, 


replaced the tricolour upon the church of St. Laurent, and the alarin bell, whose | by any chance, a female cousin living fifty leagues from this place” 


““* Yes, Madam.’ 


«Well then, open the gate, and introduce me to these twenty persons as 
| yourcousin.’ 
! 
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She Albion. 








« There was no replying to this; and the master of the house, who had only 
made these objections in his anxiety for the safety of the Duchess, instantly 
opened the gate ; the fair heroine leapt from the carriage, put her arm under his, 
and proceeded towards the house. 

Meantime, the visitors, perceiving the absence of their host, had most of 
them withdrawn to their bed-rooms; so that when the Duchess entered with 
M. de Menars and the Marquess de L—, she fownd only the lady of the house 
and two or three persons with her. The introduction was therefore less awk- 
ward. 

“ Next morning the Duchess came down to breakfast, underwent her second 
introduction, and played her part of cousin so naturally, that ao one present had 
the least suspicion of her not being so. It happened fortunately that not one of 
the guests had ever seen her before. , 

“On the fellowing Sunday, the Curé of the little commune of S—. to whose 
flock the inhabitants of the chateau belonged, came there, as usual, to breakfast ; 
and to him the Duchess was introduced, as she had been to the other guests, as 
the cousin of the master of the house. ‘The Curé advanced to offer his respects 
to her, but stopped suddenly with such an air of stupefaction, that the Duchess 
burst out laughing. 

“« The good priest had been presented to the Duchess of Berri, when she came 
to Rochefort in 1828. " ; 

«What is there in my cousin’s countenance that makesso strong an Impression 
upon you?’ said the master of the house. ae 

“* Why,’ said the Curé, stammering, “ this is Madame ——-! your—cousin : 
—Oh! but it is really surprising !' eat 

“+ But what is there surprising?’ said the Duchess, amused at the priest's 
embarrassment. ) 

“ « There is that—Your Royal Highness is—I mean that M. *s cousin 
resembles your Royal Highness—the fact is, I took you for—and even now—I 
could almost swear that ’ 

“ The Duchess laughed like a mad woman. At this moment the bell announced 
breakfast. 

“ The Duchess was seated at the breakfast table opposite the Curé, who, 
pre-occupied by his idea, kept looking atthe cause of his embarrassment, and 
forgot to eat ;—or, if his absence was mentioned to him, he would carry his 
fork to his mouth instinctively, and immediately replacing it upon his plate, 
exclaim. 

“ ‘Tt is incredible! never did such a likeness exist before.’ 

‘‘ The Duchess remained a week at this chateau, and from thence dispatched 
letters to her friends in Paris and La Vendée. and tssued a proclamation to the 
people, as Regent of France. But, says the General, 

“The Duchess was acting under a complete illusion, with regard not only to 
the preparations, but also to public feeling, in the western departments. She 
compared these provinces to those in the south, which a simple proclametion 
may rouse into insurrection, and a single check discourage The people of La 

Vendée are grave, cold, and silent ; they slowly and laboriously discuss every 
project, alternately weighing the chances of success and of failure. And w hen 
the former seem to preponderate in the balance, the Vendean holds out his hand. 
says Yes, and dies, if necessary, in the fulfilment of his promise. But, as he 
knows that Yes and No are to him words of life and death, he is slow in giving 
them utterance.” 

Indeed, many of the Vendean chiefs, on receiving an order to take up arms, 
protested against the proceeding as hopeless and ruineus—concluding by 
assuring the Duchess that individually they would shed their blood at her com- 
mand, but warning her against the awful responsibility of calling on the peasantry 
to embark in so desperate an attempt ; even M. de Coislin, whose promises, 
says the General, had mainly influenced the Duchess, delivered in a long memorial 
(which is given in the narrative,) against her proceedings. 

The Duchess, however, had set her fortune on the die, and resolved to abide 
the chance. The following was her reply to M. de Coislin :— 

‘**T have reason to be grieved at the statements contained in the note you 
have sent me. You wil! call to mind, Sir, the contents of your own dispatches 
It was those dispatches, as well as a duty I considered sacred, which induced 
me to trust myself to the well-known loyalty of these provinces. If I gave orders 
to assume arms.on the 24th, it was because I felt sure of your participation, and 
in consequence ef positive notes from the South, and from divers points of 
France. 
country, and [ shall naturally be forced to do so unless arms be assumed forth- 
with. I shall then have no resource left but tu lament, far from France, my hat- 
ing relied too much upon the promises of those in whose favour | have braved 
every danger in order to fulfil mine. I must confess, that, deprived as I am of 
the counsels of Monsieur le Maréchal, I feel great difficulty in coming to such 
a resolution without him. 
if he is not there already. 

“«*T could have wished that the loss of his advice had been supplied by you ; 
but time was pressing, and | therefore felt bound to make an appeal to your de- 
votion and your zeal. 
twenty-fourth of this month, remains then in full force for the West 

“« Tt now remains for me, Sir, to call your attention to the army. It will en- 
sure our success ; and it is our duty to use towards it all possible means of per- 
suasion. You will therefore take care to disseminate my proclamauions and or- 
dinances two days beforehand ; and you will not commit any act of hostility 
against it, until you have exhausted ali means ef conciliation. Such is my posi- 
tive will. 

“«P.S.—I beg you will immediately forward this letter to the persons who 
signed that which you sentto me. I need not tell you. Monsieur le Marquess, 
how greatly I rely upon your devotion, of which you have already afforded me 
so many proofs, and which becomes sv necessary at this decisive moment 

“* Marie-Carotine, Regent of France. 








” 


“ * Vendée, May 18th, 1832.’” 

Great hopes were entertained that the army would declare for her. The ac- 
counts of the private attempts made to win it over, slow how strangely she had 
been misinformed. 

““Meanwhile the Duchess, as I have already stated, had quitted, on the 15th 
May, at eleven o'clock, the chateau in which she had found hospitality, and had 
entered La Vendée. She was to join M. de Charette, on the next day, in the 
neighbourhood of Montaigu ; and, for this purpose, she was obliged to travel the 


remainder ef the day, and the whole of the following night. She was to stop half | 


way. at the house of a Curé who had received notice from M. de Charette, and 
who, zealously devoted to Madame’s party, had undertaken to have her conduct- 
ed to the place of meeting. The Duchess reached his house at about eight 
o'clock in the evening ; she was alone, fearing that a number of attendants might 
excite suspicion. She had still seven leagues to travel. 

“*As soon as the Duchess bad supped, she requested the Curé to give the ne- 
cessary orders for her departure, while she made her preparations. All was soon 
ready, and when, at the expiration of a quarter of an hour, the Curé returned to 
the room occupied by her Royal Highness to tell her that her horse was saddled, 
he found her dressed as a peasant boy, having the appearance of a youth of 
eighteen. Her light auburn tresses were completely hid under a brown wig. 

* He then called his godson, a stripling of sixteen, and pointing to her Royal 
Highness, said only these few words :— 

“* Here is a young man, who will get up behind you; he must be taken 
to ——.’ 

* The lad, casting a rapid glance at the person committed to his guidance, re- 
plied, ‘ Very well, Monsieur le Curé, ‘he shall be taken thither.’ 

“The Duchess, having bid adieu to the priest, mounted behind her conductor, 
and the horse started off at a trot. 

“ They travelled on without either party saying a word, and without the guide 
once turning his head towards his companion. In three hours they reached the 
place appointed. ; 

* The Duchess made herself known, and entered the bonse where she was 
expected. Immediately, the iad who had brought her, set out on his return, 
without saying a word to her, or asking for any reward. 

* The young lad had seen the Duchess in 1828, and recognized her even un- 


der her disguise —Tie character of the Vendean peasant is fully displayed in this | 


action, so simple at a first glance, and yct su characteristic. He is cver the same 
—cold, silent, and devoted. 

“ Charette arrived at the hour appointed. The Duchess and he got on horse- 
back to proceed to the neighbourhood of Grand-Lieu; and, after about an hour's 
travelling, an accident happened which had well nigh terminated the campaign 
ere it was begun. 

“Tn erossing the Maine a little below Remouilli, on a bridge, or rather a dike 
of wet stones, the Duchess’s foot slipped, and she was precipitated into the little 
river. Charette immediately jumped in and bore her to the opposite bank — But 
Madame, who, as the reader knows, was dressed as a boy, had no change of 
clothes, and was greatly embarrassed. But, perceiving a house close by. she 
entered it, undressed, and taking a blanket froma bed, wrapped it round her 
whilst her clothes were dried ; then, returning to the door of the house, she 
partook of a bow! of sour milk and a piece of black bread, which her companion 
had asked fur. 

“ At Aigrefeuille, the Duchess, having obtained the garments of her sex and 
a carriage, pursued the high road as far as Couffon, where she entered a house 
A woinan, soon after, jeft it, dressed in her clothes, and got into the carriage. 
which continued to follow the road to Nantes. The Duchess, in the meoanume, 
dressed in the clothes which the woman had exchanged for hers. took @ cross 
road, and penetrated into the most intricate part of the country She thus 
hoped, should she have been followed, to put her pursuers upon a wrong sernt 

‘The same day (17th) Madame stopped at a wretched cottage, but far from 


any other dwelling, and perfectly concealed from casual obsersaiion ‘Thence 


I should deem my cause for ever lost, were I obliged to fly from this | 


But I have the assurance that he will be at his post, | 


The order sent threughout France to take arms on ‘he 





| she made M. de Bourmont acquainted with her arrival in La Vendée. The Gene- 
ral had, on the same day, reached Nantes, after travelling through France, by 
way of Lyons an! Moulins. There also Madame received M. de Coislin’s note, 
and the visit of M. Guibourg.” 

While the Duchess was thus actively engaged in La Vendée, meetings were 
held of her most influential friends at Paris, who, however, despaired of any 
goud resulting from the attempt. It was the more necessary, therefore, 
immediately to communicate to her their opinivuris by some person whose authority 
could not be doubted. 
—Hyde de Neuville, were all, of course, narrowly watched by the government : 
at length it was determined that M. Berryer, the advocate, under pretence of a 
lawsuit in which he was engaged at the assizes at Vannes, should proceed to her 
with a brief note, containing a summary of the opinions of the meeting ; leaving 
all further particulars to be communicated by him orally. _The involved intricacy 
of the clue by which he had to thread his way to the Duchess is exceedingly 
curious, and the whole narrative of his journey romantic and interesting :— 

“M. Berryer left Paris on the morning of the 20th, and reached Nantes on the 
22d. On his arrival he was informed that M. de Bourmont had been there for 
two days past. He immediately paid the General a visit. M. de Bourmont had 
received, on the 15th, the order for taking arms on the 24th; but, after what he 
had heard during his short residence at Nantes, he thought with M. Berryer, 
that no hope could be founded upon this insurrection, which he considered a 
lamentable piece of rashness aud folly. 

The Marshal was indeed so strongly of this opinion, that he had taken on him- 
self to postpone the general rising until further orders. 


—>—- 
TRIP TO MARGATE, 

‘‘ He that rises first is first dressed,” said Mr. Stokes, as his wife and daughter 
| entered the parlour at seven o'clock one Saturday morning, and found him pacing 
the room, with his hat and great coat on, and his umbrella under his arm. ** Why, 
ny dear,” replied Mrs. Stokes, who perfectly understood him, ‘there's plenty of 
time ; we have only a few things to pack up—and Jemima told the coachman to 
be here precisely at eight ; so we can all ride comfortably tothe Tower.” * Ride, 
Mrs. S.! you know I never ride. ‘This Margate whim is unpleasant enough to 
me, withou: being shook to bits in a coach over the stones.” ‘* Well, my dear, 
there's plenty of time; and we'll just have an early breakfast, and start as soon 
as possible; but, as I said, I have a few little things to pack up, which I will 
get about directly.” 

Now Mr. Stokes was. or rather wished to be, a quiet, come-day, go-day, God- 
| send-Sunday sort of aman; but, unfortunately for his sins, he was blessed with 
a wife of a totally opposite character. He wished to get through life with as 
little trouble as possible—to pay few visits, and receive less company—to go to 
bed soon, andto rise early. But from all this his wife differed, though going to 
bed and getting up was, indeed, the subject of every evening's warm yet uncon- 
vincing debate. She did not like what she termed * the boorish, ungenteel man- 
ners of the old school,’’—she had heard of the march of refinement, and not 
only endeavoured to join in the march, but wished to enlist Mr. S. likewise. 
‘This was not all the annoyance which he was subject to; for besides his wife’s 
attempts at polishing Mr. S., (which were as grating tg him as those of a file on 
a poker,) he was constantly put out of way by the * witticisms” of Uncle Brown, 
a bachelor brother of Mrs. S., who lived with them. Then, again, Miss Jemima 
| Stokes was, as her mother used to say, of a * poetic temperament,” and conti- 
| nually breaking in upon his afternvon naps with some sudden expression of de- 
light at the beauties of nature, or some “ flash of thought,”—all which her 
father, poor man! considered as unfortunate flighty propensities. But to return 
to the parlour. 

Mrs. Stokes had left the room, and Mr. S. continued pacing up and down, 
, when ** Oh, papa,” cried Jemima, as she looked from the window, ** this is what 
| the poet might indeed call a ‘ glad smiling morn.’ *’ ** Nothing to smile at,” mut- 
tered her father; “here have I been up ever since half-past five, ready to go at 
| a moment's notice—and now you talk about packing up, and breakfast, and riding, 
and—but this proves what 1 say—if you had got up at ” Listen, listen, 
| papa!’' exclaimed Jemima. ‘* What's the matter!” asked her father, somewhat 

alarmed. ‘Oh, that beautiful bird! ‘* Pshaw! don’t bother me with your birds !”" 
| and his quickened pace showed that he was a hasty man. 
| Just at this momentin walked uncle Brown—‘*t Why, Stokes, they tell me 
| you won't ride with us?” “ Ride, sir! did you ever know me to ride? No— 
I'll not go ina coach all the way to the TTower—shake, shake, shake—for any 
body.” “Shake, shake, shake !—Ah, I see—though you have some fears for 
the voyage, you don’t like to tremble before you get on board.” ** What do you 
mean, sir? I'll not be * Papa!” again cried Jemima. ‘* Well, what 
vow!" Do you know that Mr. Hitchcomb is going with us? * Mr. Hitch- 
| comb—who is Mr. Hitehcomb!” * Oh, such acharming young gentleman—so 

fond of poetry—and so am J, you know, papa—we just suit each other.”’ ‘Suit 

each other, indeed!—there’s a pretty pair of you, as the jackdaw said to his 
| legs.” 

By this time breakfast was nearly ready ; and Mr. Stokes was about to take 
his seat, when Miss Jemima suddenly exclaimed—* Papa, that boy has stolen the 
«Stolen the eggs! 1 could'nt make my breakfast without “No, 
no; [don't mean our eggs, but the poor sweet little bird's egg, that built . 
‘Bah, why you are-——”” “J,a, papa! here’s the coach at the duor!” and this 
fortunately stopped the awkward compliment her father was about to bestow 
| upon Miss Jemima. 
| Mrs. Stokes now made her appearance again, declaring that she felt so fatigued 
| With rising at seven, and busying herseif as she had done, that she hoped she 
; would make a hearty breakfast. ‘* Breakfast, Mre. S.! why the coach is come; 
| and now you talk about breakfast. But thisis as I expected ; no breakfast shall 
I get. It proves what I say. if you had got up at ** «Well, well, dear, 
| never mind that; we will start directly—we can take breakfast on board. But 
| you'll ride with us 1—come now, say you wiil; we shall all get there so com- 
fortably together.” ‘No, I will not—you know that [ ” « But, dear Stokes, 
; youl! not be able to walk there in time—why, I declare it's half-past eight !”’ 

* Half-past eight! then we shall all be too late; this proves what | so often say 
—if you had got up * « Pray, my dear, don’t let us enter upon that subject : 
I'm sorry it’s so late, but we must make up for lost time. Where's Jemima— 
where's Uncle Brown?" 

The house now became a complete little world of confusion ; and in the thick 
| of it Mr. Stokes was unconsciously tumbled into the coach ;—the others were at 
length seated, and away they went. Fora few minutes strict silence was ob- 
served by all parties ; for Mrs. S. knew that her spouse was displeased at riding, 
and thought it prudent not to give him further annoyance just then; and Miss 
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around her, 

Aftera while, Uncle Brown asked Mrs. S. if she did'nt think they should be 
too late. “| hope not,” said she. 
denly, “Mr. Hitchcomb is left behind !” 


ny. ** Behind ! what—for a footman !” 
said Uncle Brown. 


‘No, no, we should have waited for him.” “ How unfor- 


said Mr. S., * proves what I say—if he had got up ** «Ah, if he had 
got up—on the box,” said Uncle Brown, ** he would have been a ** «+ Beau- 
tiful creature!’ said Miss S. 
beautiful creature !—why, girl, you are growing silly!” 
you ever see a goose gallop past like that horse 7” 

In this manner they proceeded, enjoying all those indescribable little comforts 
so peculiar to the Stokes's, and not totally unknown to many other families. 

When they arrived at the Tower, no Hitchcomb was there ; and it afterwards 
appeared that Mr. Stokes was right in his surmises, for Mr. Hitchcomb was in 
bed when he shuuld have been with them. He had most strangely mistaken 
Miss Jeimima’s bashfulness for a want of kindness to him; and resolving to let 
her know it, he sat up till two o'clock that morning to compose a poem suited to 
the vecasion, to present to her when on board Retiring to rest highly pleased 
with the * applicabilities” he had infused into it, he slept soundly till ten o'clock, 








** Goose, papa! did 


first stanza :— 
On the Coldness of my Lore. 
My love—a steam-boat I will prove her, 
And I'm the paddle-wheels so wide— 
With all my power I strive to move her, 
Yet, like those wheels, I’m put aside. 








The party fortunately reached the ‘Tower before the boats started ; and after 

some ta!k from Mrs. S.. a few growls from Mr. S., ditto sighs for Mr. Hitchcomb 

| from Miss S , and the usuals from Uncle Brown, they found themselves on board, 
and thought that nothing but pleasure was now to come. 


| And thus Mr. H. was left to mourn over his blighted prospects. 
| 





short space of time did not suffice for all Mr S.'s complaints at having to break- 

fast with about two hundred people between wind and water—the music setting 

his teeth on edge—the thump, thump, thump of the engine shaking the three- 

inch-sqoare pieces of roll into his throat before he could masticate them, in de- 

| fiance of the sausage-machine rapidity of his jaws—and hundreds of other 
| annoyances 

Mrs 3S. however, was not to be balked of her pleasure—she enjoyed herself, 

| she sail, very much; and Jemima and Uncle Brown were quite delighted. Mat- 


ters went on in this way till they ‘ got out to sea,’ when Mrs. Stokes, finding | 


herself prowing giddy, at once owned that “ things seemed to take an unpleasant 
turn Away came Jemima with her hand on her mouth to her mother—“ What, 
| child! are you taken ill,too?” “No, no, mamma; but we had better go below 
| directly’ ** Why? what's the matter?” ‘ Oh, the captain eays the wind is in 


The Duke of Fitzjames—the Viscount Chateaubriand | 


Jemima, being immersed in one of her * thoughtful moods,” was heedless of all 


**Oh, mamma,” exclaimed Jemima, sud- | 


tunate !" replied Mrs. S.; ‘but no doubt he will join us at the Tower.” “That,” | 


* | quaff a large bottle of wine at one draught, never using a glass. 
whan he was awoke by some one whom he had alarme:] by loudly repeating the | pillar of the church was formerly a soldier in the campaign of the Peninsula 


| with Lord Wellington, and is, notwithstanding his powers of digestion, much 


An hour was spent in looking for, and another in taking breakfast ; which | 


November 9, 


_ our teeth—so I’m sure we shall have the toothache !” 
| expression they use when the wind blows from the front; and when it blows 


“La, child, that’s the 


| from behind, they say we are going before the wind.” ‘* Why, mamma, I 
thought the steam-boats always went before the wind, because they have no oc- 
casion to wait for it.” ‘* Weli, love, I—I—O dear, how ill I am!” ‘Oh, so 
| am I—O dear, its just came on!”—and they sank down upon a seat, overcome 
| by those “ unspeakable sensations one feels on leaving one’s native shore for the 
first time.” 

Meanwhile the gentlemen, to their shame be it spoken, took little notice of the 
sufferings of the ladies. ‘* Will you take a cigar with me!” asked a dandy of 
Uncle Brown. ‘I should feel proud, sir; but do you not see what is written 
| on the paddle-boxes—‘ No smoking abaft the funnel?’ ‘No smoking!” said 
old Mr. Stokes; *‘why we have been sinothered with smoke all day from that 
chimney—look at the blacks on my white waistcoat!” “ Ah,” replied Uncle 
Brown, “ this is the consequence of giving the blacks their liberty—which you 
| were always arguing for.’’ ‘Liberty, sir! do you know what you are talking 
about—do youknow what the man below at the fire does when these blacks come 
down!” “Stokes, dear!” called Mrs. S. at this moment. 
does, ma’am,” said a strange gentleman. ‘* To be sure he does what, sir?” 
asked Mr. 8S. ‘*Stokes.”” * What do you mean, sir? How dare you aa | 
say the man below stokes.” ‘ Below Stokes! and what do you know of 
Stokes !”’ 

Here a loud Jaugh from those around, and a second call from his wife, stopped 
the further progress of this strange misunderstanding. He turned to Mrs. S., 
and found her very pale and full of complaints—so was not sorry when the cap- 
tain came to her, who, with that peculiar grin and softened voice which obtain 
for a Margate captain the title of **such a very nice man,”—asked her * how 
she found herself.” “* Rather unwell, thank you sir.” ‘Oh, pray, ma’am, don’t 
thank me; you'll be better presently—there’s a fine fresh breeze springing up.” 
!" said Uncle Brown; ‘I'm happy to hear it, for the ladies 


“A fresh breeze! 
are quite tired of that we have had all day.” “Indeed Lam,” replied Jemima, 
“ Ah!" continued she, 


‘To be sure he 





who was now by no means in an enviable condition. 
‘“‘Tam much deceived in this nasty voyage—Miss Jenkins told me that the mo- 
tion of a ship was like riding on a horse.’’ ‘And so it is,’ returned Uncle 
Brown ; “ only then you are on the back, and here you are on the main.” “ Oh, 
Uncle, how can you make so light of our situations!’ ‘* Well, | own it’s too 
bad ; for you do appear very ul; and when T look at you ladies, and see you so 
altered, I cannot help thinking of the bills we saw in Thames-street—* Reduced 
fares to Margate!” 

Jemima now retired to the ladies’ cabin with Mrs. S., who was so giddy that 
she made a sad business of walking. This the ‘ such-a-nice-man ” captain ob- 
served, and slily exclaimed, ‘ Poor creature ! she rolls about like a seventy-four 
in a heavy sea.” ‘* No,” sternly replied Uncle Brown; ‘she’s only a forty- 
four in a heavy sea,—and that’s no affair of yours; which was sufficient to 
induce the captain to take his leave 

Mr. Stokes was now, as he said, just beginning to feel comfortable,—Mrs. S. 
and Jemima had been remarkably quiet for some time ; and he had entered into 
a conversation with an elderly gentleman of his own stamp, with whom he was 
greatly enjoying himself in praising the “ old school,” running down the ** march 
of intellect,” &c., in despite of the occasional interruptions of Uncle Brown, 
who contended that steam-boats were proofs of our “ vapid improvements,” and 
that the extension of so little information over such large sheets as the Penny 
Magazines was sufficient evidence of the “ spread of knowledge.” 

But Mr. Stokes was a doomed man. ‘They soon arrived at Margate ; and 
when his wife and daughter had once more got on shore, all his troubles returned 
upon him tenfold—in the expressions of delight from Mrs. 3S. the witticisms of 
Uncle Brown, and the rejoicings of Miss Jemima ‘that they had escaped ship- 
wreck,—notwithstanding, as Uncle Brown said, the nasty vessel had been al! 
day upon the reck.—Laterary Gazette. 

—>—— 


Suntntary. 


Death of Sir John Stevenson.—Sir John Stevenson departed this life at three 
‘clock on Saturday morning, at his daughter's, the Marchioness of Headfort’s 
seat, in the county Meath, where he has been for some time staying in a declining 
state of health. 





| 0 


| 
| It would be impossible to select any particular class of composition from his 
multitudinous productions upon which his posthumous biographists would choose 
to rest his fame; although the public will perhaps involuntarily turn to hie 
« Trish Melodies,” as the most popular, because they happen to be the best 
known. Jn these he may be said to have redeemed the character and established 
the musical reputation of his native country, and the best panegyric upon their 
| merits will be found in this, that they are as well known, and as highly appre- 
| ciated in every civilized empire in the world, as their fidelity is acknowledged 
| and their heart-reaching pathos felt amidst the hills and vales where their nation- 
| ality is proudly recognised. 
| The operas, glees, and other concerted pieces of Sir John Stevenson occupy 
a prominent position in all the musical societies in both countries, and selections 
from his compositions are invariably made, and are always most successful in ef- 
fect, wherever festive feeling and social fellowship prevail. 
His cathedral services and anthems, indeed, all his sacred music, including his 
oratorio, are also splendid compositions. 
| In all the relations of private life Sir John Stevenson was excelled by none 
With a kindly heart and a generous disposition he possessed a vivid fancy and a 
i sparkling wit. As a companion he had few equals ; and unlike others possessed 
| of social talents, he was no niggard in contributing them whenever their exhibi- 
| tion could tend to promote festive feeling or advance hilarity. Sir John was in 
his 74th year.—Sep. 20. 


| Laterary Persons.—Bulwer is in Paris: Wordsworth and Southey in West- 
morland; Lord Normanby (Earl Mulgrave) in Jamaica; Mrs. Norton in 
Broadstairs; Mrs. Hemansin Wales ; Miss Mitford in Reading ; Wilson Croker 
in Geneva; Telesforo de ‘Trueba in the Isle of Wight; Professor Wilson in 
Edinburgh ; Coleridge and Lamb in Highgate ; Lady Morgan and Dr. Bowring 
in Brussels; Miss Edgeworth somewhere (Edgeworthstown) in Ireland ; Dunlop 
in Canada; Miss Bowles in Ryde; Miss Roberts in Calcutta; Haynes Bayley 
and Banim in Boulogne. —National Standard. 


Ornitholozy.—There is at present in the garden of Mr. Matthew Hodge, of 
New Ross, a thrush completely yellow, except the breast, which is speckled, but 
not so distinctly as that of the common bird; in colour it is nearly 


as bright asa 
canary bird. 


Another thrush, supposed to belong to the same nest, has a yellow 
head, but is in other respects feathered like its own species — Waterford 
Mirror. 

The longest bow shot upon record was that of the Lancashire archer, who 
shot his shaft a mile in three shots. ‘This has been nearly equalled within these 
few years. A Turkish Ambassador in London discharged an arrow 480 yards, 
and a Turk at Athens sent his shaft 584 yards, which is only three yards short 
of the thirdof a mile. It was a test with ourarchers to send the cloth yard 
shaft, at 320 yards distance, through an oaken plank, from one to three inches 


| in thickness, and to lodge the arrow in a board placed many yards in the rear. 
** Beautiful goose !"’ growled her father; “ hea | 


Longevity.—Count Borowlaski, the celebrated dwarf, of whom little has been 


, heard for years past, arrived in town a few days ago on business, and after a 
| short sujourn, during which he had the honour of visiting the Duke of Sussex, 
| took his departure on Thursday for his residence in the country. 
| ordinary and intelligent little gentleman, who is not more than three feet high, 


This extra- 


but distinguished for the symmetry of his person, is now in his 95th year, and 
still enjoys all his faculties unimpaired. 

Extraordinary Ecclesiastic.—There is a Reverend Father Curé of Colacon, 
near Manilla, who always carries loaded pistols in his peregrinations. He isa 
man of Herculean stature and robust strength; can demolish a moderate sized 
ham for breakfast, eat a whole sheep for dinner (the sheep are smal! here), and 
This worthy 


respected here in his new capacity.—Osborne's Account of Manilla and Singa- 
pore. 

St. James's Palace, that ancient edifice and seat of Royalty, is about under- 
going, by command of his Majesty, an exténsive and thorough repair, both in- 
ternally aud externally. The decayed and insecure portions of brick and stone 
works in the walls are to be removed, and replaced with sound materials The 
range of frontage opposite St. James's street is to be new painted, and the whole, 
when completed, will present a gay and freshened appearance compared with its 
present sombre and prison-like aspect. 


| Confession of Murder.—A few days ago a man died in the vicinity of Elles- 
mere who, when on the point of death, confessed his having committed a mur- 
der twenty years ago, fur which a blacksmith, named Preston, was soon after 
tried, convicted, and executed. The inurder was committed on two aged peo- 
ple, named Francis Bruce and Ann Taylor, who resided at Langford, near Dray- 
| ton. The murder took place on a Sunday evening. The next morning the de- 
ceased were found with their throatscut, and the guilt of Preston was established 
by a chain of circumstantial evidence. He was known to be poor, and was seen 
| running from the scene of the murder on the evening it took place; the next 
| morning he exhibited a handful of gold and bank notes. A stick and a hammer, 

with which the old man’s scull was fractured, were proved to have been borrow- 
| ed. No doubt was, therefore, entertained of his guilt When on the scaffold 
| he denied any participation of the murder, but admitted his share in the robbery. 
| It now appears, from the confession of the dying man, that Preston watched at 
the door while the murder and robbery were committing ; but counselled the rob- 
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bery should be committed without violence, and was ignorant, chat the murder | who solicits, within three years, oneof the five spouses of her son for that office. 
had been committed. The murder was perpetrated by two other men, one of | —Russian Paper 
whom was the dying man, whose conscience sought relief in the disclosure.— | 


London paper. 

Morris. of the Haymarket, is about to produce the opera of Figaro ; Miss Tur- 
pin to sustain the part of the Countess, Miss E. Paton that of Susanna, and Miss 
Cawse the part of Marcellina. 


Rees, the comedian, a great favourite at the Dublin Theatre, is engaged by 
Mr. Bunn for both the large houses. Kung, the youthful tragedian, from the 
same theatre, who is a close imitator of Macready, is also engaged. 


The Olympic, under the able management of Madame Vestris, will open on 
Monday week, with two new pieces,—one from the pen of Mr. G. Rodwell! 
Liston and Mrs. Orger return; Keeley and F. Matthews from Covent Garden, 
are also engaged, with several actors from the provinces. 


Nothing can exceed the enthusiasm with which our illustrated works are re- 
ceived on the Continent. The new edition of ‘* Northeotes Fables” is quoted 
by the French artists as a production of unrivalled merit; and the illustrations of 
Scott's, Byron's, and Rogers’ works have commanded an extensive sale. “The 
plates of Heath's Annuals are to be seen in every eminent print-shop on the Con- 
tinent. 

M. Crolling, the French historical painter, has been elected a member of the 
Institute, in lieu of the late M. Guerin. 


A five-shilling edition of a three volume novel, by one of our most popular | 


writers, was, the other day, published in Paris, siinultaneously with that of Lon- 
don. These arrangements must prove fatal to the interests of the English book- 
seller. 

It is remarkable that no recent English work of fiction has produced so great 
a sensation among the French as Trelawney’s ‘‘ Adventures of a Younger Son.” 


A new oratorio, written by a lady, Miss Linwood, of Birmingham, and called 
“ David's First Victory,” was produced at St. Paul's Chapel in that town for the 
first time on Friday. The local papers speak of it in terms of high praise. In 
addition to the entire text and music, the whole arrangement is the unassisted 
work of the lady. The writer describes the composition as flowing and melo- 
dious in style, and as rich and full of power and fancy. ‘The choruses he de- 
scribes as magnificent, and belonging to a class capable of the greatest effects 


Downing-street, Sept. 16 —The King has been graciously pleased to nominate 
and appuint Major Generals Arthur Brooke and John Alexander Wallace, to be 
Knights Commanders of the most Hon. Military Order of the Bath, in the room 
of Lieutenant-Generals Sir George Anson and Sir John Ormsby Vandeleur, 
lately nominated to be Knights Grand Crosses of the said Order. 

Foreign Office, Sept. 17.—The Kang has been graciously pleased to approve of 


‘ 


Mr. George Huyler, as Consul at Nassau, in the island of New Providence, and 


| in diameter. 


| impossible. 


| over the first, the orifice of the tube being thus directly under, and almost in 





Curious Fact.—Cut a couple of cards each into a circle of about two inches 
Perforate one of these at the centre, and fix it on the top of a tube, 
say acommon quill. Make the other card ever so little concave, and place it 





contact with the upper card. Try to blowoff the upper card. You will find it 


We understand that the cause that counteracts the effects at first 


, expected at this singular phenomenon has lately puzzled all the members of the 


} 


| 
| 


| As he has avoided “ the haunts of men,”’ and conceals himself as soon as he | throughout. 


Royal Society. A medal and a hundred guineas are said to be the reward of 
the successful discoverer. We recommend the ingenious reader to find it out.— 


Sheffield Mercury. 
Wild Man of the Woods in Glamorganshire —The inhabitants of Marcross | 





| and of the sea coast between Dunraven and St. Donat’s have, among other | 


visitors, had a very mysterious one. An old man, with a long beard, matted 
hair, and nearly in astate of nudity, has been living for more than three weeks 
principally about the Marcross Cwm. He sleeps in the copse and among the 
furze bushes, and has been seen eating raw shell-fish and sea-weed ; upon which 
and blackberries he is supposed to have existed the whole time he has been there. | 


cupied the centre, while Rockingham was on the waiting order in the rear. In 
this way they ran to the Red House, where we have always been accustomed 
to look for the commencement of the tailing; on this occasion, however, there 
was nothing of the kind to be seen. Tesane, Forester, Sister to Retainer, and 
Watmough’s colt, to be sure, had no longer any chance, and Major Yarburgh’s 
colt (broken-winded and a roarer) was fairly hors de combat; but so unprece- 
dentedly slow was the pace, that they were still enabled to keep up. It is 
another proof of the total falseness of the race, that this same colt was not even 
distanced. To return to the Red House—where Mussulman and Revenge went 
nearer to the leading horses, Rockingham at the sauie time began to creep up; 
and so they ran to the distance, where the following horses were “all of a 
lump: Belshazzar (still leading), Mussulman, Muley Moloch, Carnaby, Re- 
venge, Glaucus, Arne, Rockingham, The Mole, and The Tutor—Rockingham 
at the moment being apparently shut out. Here Muley Moloch had a spin with 
Belshazzar, and was shaken off without difficulty in three or four strides. Mus- 
sulman then ran up, and fairly defeated him. Rockingham had been waiting 
very patiently, nor was it till Belshazzar was no longer able to maintain his posi- 
tion, that he became conspicuous in the race. Darling then took him by the 
head, went by Mussulman at the Grand Stand, and, without running a yard with 
him, won by upwards of a length with perfect ease. He was ridden admirably 
Carnaby was a good third, Belshazzar fourth, Glaucus fifth, and 








| sees any One approaching, many persons have gone in quest of him: he has not | The Mole sixth. Behind these were Muley Moloch, Jack Faucet, Revenge, Fo- 


| The illustrious females then proceeded to the drawing-room, the Duchess of | 


of Mr. Johu Morrow, as Consul at Halifax, in the province of Nova Scotia, for | 


the United States of America. 
The King has also been graciously pleased to approve of Mr. Adoiphus 
Frederick Schaetler, as Consul in London for his Majesty the King of Bavaria. 
War Office, Sept. 17.—63d Reat. of Ft: Maj. J. W. Fairtlough, to be Lt.- 


Col. without pur.; Brev. Maj. P. Baylee to be Maj., v. Fairtlough ; Lt. J. Gib- | 


bons to be Capt., v. Baylee; Lt. M. Morphett, from the 48th Fuot; Lt. C. D 
C. O'Brien, from the 48th Foot, to be Lts. 

Memoranda —The names of the Ensign appointed to the 75th Foot, on the 
6th instant, are George ‘I'horne George, and not George Thorne, as formerly 
stated. 

His Majesty has been graciously pleased to permit the 36th Foot to bear on its 
colours aud appointments the word * Roleia,” in commemoration of its distin- 
guished conduct in the battle at that place, onthe 17th August, 1808; also the 
word ‘ Corunna,” in consideration of the gallant conduct of the regiment before 
Corunna, on the 16th January, 1809. 

Commissions signed by the Lord Lieutenant of the County of Essex: T. 
Mashiter, [sq., to be Deputy Lieutenant ; John Jacob Hansler, Esq., to be do 


of Yeomanry Cavalry.—Lieutenant Colonel, the Earl of Lichtield, to be Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Commandant, vice Littleton, resigned , Major Edward Monckton, 
to be Lieutenant-Colenel, vice the Earl of Lichfield, promoted; Captain Ed- 
mund Peel to be Major, vice Monckton, prom; John Mee Mathews, Geut., to 
be Cornet, vice Wyatt, resigned 

Commissions signed by the Lord Lieutenant of the County of Cornwall : 
First Corps of Cornwall Yeomanry —Jobn Gilbert Plomer, Gent., to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Christopher Walls ‘Topham, resigned; James Hosken, Gent., to be 
Cornet ; Benjamin Sampson, Gent., to be do 


The alliance of England and France is becoming daily more popular in this 
country, and [ have been much pleased with an incident which has only to-day 
come to my knowledge.—A French officer at the Camp of St. Omer thus writes 
me :—‘‘ You, who are so strenuous an advocate for the alliance of France with 
Old Eng!and, will, I am sure, be delighted with the following narration :—An 
English convict ship, named the Amphitrite, has just been shipwrecked off the 
port of Boulogne. A lady who was on the spot, and an English lady too, named 
Austin, wrote to Colonel . requesting him to make a small! subscription among 
the officers for the benefit of the shipwrecked English mariners. As soon as 
this became known, our brave soldiers, whose pay is only three sous per day, 
came forward in great numbers with their one or two sous, and in a few hours 
250f. were raised and sent to Boulogne forthe relief of the English sufferers 
How gratifying is this! Those who were so long rivals, enemies, and bloody 
foes, are now subscribing to the relief of British shipwrecked mariners.” The 
French officer was right in believing that this recital would delizht me. It has 
indeed done so, and it confirms most fully my state:nent, that the alliance of 
France with Great Britain is here, at least, becoming national.—{O. P. Q. Paris 
Correspondent of the Morning Chronicle. } 





It is said that Mrs. Hannah More relized upwards of 30,000 pounds from her 
writings. 


The Cholera has re-appeared in Paris, but, happily, ina milder form. M. 


Lyoune, the editor of the Tribune newspaper, who, after having been sentenced 
by the Chamber of Deputies to three years imprisonment and a fine of 10,000 
francs, was on Monday last sentenced, by another tribunal, to five years more, 
and a tine of 30,000 franes. Eight years imprisonment, and 30.000 francs isa 
pretty smart application of the law of libel, and a tolerably significant intimation 
to public writers of the sort of odour in which they are held by the liberal govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe ! 

The jate Mrs. Hannah More has made many muniticent public bequests. The 
suins bequeathed in the legacies of thisdescription amourt to upwards of 10,000 
pounds ; and, as was to be expected, most of the charitable institutions of Bristol 
are included in the list. 


An interesting occurrence lately took place at the Ecole de Medicine. A 
young man, of anolive complexion, speaking very pure French, though with a 
foreign accent, underwent his final examination, and obtained bis diploma as 
doctor. 
to France by Mehemet Ali. 
in Europe, at least since the revival of letters in the West. 


Lord Francis Levesor, Gower, witha fortune of £100,000 a year, is receiving 
half-pay as an ensign in the army. 


A young man of hivh fashion, about to enter into the matrimonial estate, was 
expressing, the other day, to an eminent member of Crockford’s, his apprehension 
of the length and seclusion of tie honeymoon. ** How the deuce,” 
we to get through the time !"—« Make your wife play ecardé with you,” replied 
the man of the world, “and win all her first year’s pin-money. You will then 
have the most submissive wife in London!” 


Mr. E. Lytton Bulwer and Captain Stanhope, who are travelling together, 


have quitted Paris for Switzerland, and will remain in Italy till January next. 
Banim, Grattan, Mrs. Gore, Mrs Jameson, Mrs. Somerville, and Lady Morgan, 
are alsoon their travels. Captain Marryat, Captain Chamier, Fenimore Cooper, 
and Lord F. L. Gower, have been at Paris within a few weeks 


Longevity of the Swan.—The other day, a male swan which had seen many 
generations come and go, and witnessed the other mutations incident to the 
lapse of 200 years, died at Rosemount. He was brought to Dunn when the late 
John Erskine, Esq., was in infancy, and was then said to be 100 years old 
About two years ago he was purchased by the late David Duncan, Esq , of Rose- 
mount ; and withiu that period his mate brought forth four young ones, which he 
destroyed as soon as they took the water. Mr 
whose iusexm the bird is now to be seen), thinks he might have lived much 
longer but tor a lump or excrescence at the top of the wind pipe, which, on 
dissecting him, he found to be composed of grass and tow. ‘This is the same 
bird that was known and recoguised, in the early years of octogenarians in this 
and the neighbouring parishes, by the name of “the old swan of Dunn.’— 
Montrose Review. 


Death of the Empress of China —On the 15th July died at Pekin, the Consort 
of the Emperor of China. A general mourning has been ordered in consequence. 
The Mantshur employés are for 27 days to wear garments of coarse white linen, 
and caps without tassels or buttons ; during 100 days they must not shave their 
heads. The Mongolian empluyés are to assume the same mourning, with the 
exception of the white garments. ‘Tle Chinese people must leave their heads 
unshaved for the same period, and are to wear no tassels on their caps for seven 
Jays. The right of nominating the Empress belungs to the Emperor's mother, 


| fresh, was directly against her. 


| paid by the guns on the battery. 


| tian, Indian, or Chinese, nu one can tell! 


He is a Mussulinan, and born at Cairo, and one of the Egyptians sent | 
He is the first Mussulman who has taken a degree | 


said he, * are | 


Molleson. Bridye-street (in | 


| will appear that the amazing quantity of 11,500 tons of cheese are made every 


been seen within the last week, and it is not known where he is. 
the wandering Jew!—Merthyr Guardian. 


DEPARTURE OF THE QUEEN OF PORTUGAL. 
Portsmouth, Sept. 21, 

On Monday, at twenty minutes past twelve, the Duchess of Kent and the 
Princess Victoria were received by Sir Thomas Williams on the steps of the | 
Admiralty House, the Queen of Portugal and the Duchess of Braganza standing | 
on either side of the door. Her Imperial Majesty first saluted her Royal High- 
ness on the lips, and then the Princess Victoria. Her most Faithful Majesty | 
saluted the Princess Victoria in the first instance, and next the Duchess of Kent. 


Quere—Is it 


| 
| 


Kent leaning on the Duchess of Braganza, and her loyal daughter taking the 
arm of the young Queen. 

At one o'clock her Most Faithful Majesty and the Duchess of Braganza re- 
ceived the deputation appointed to present the Addressof the Portuguese resident 
in London. 

About ten minutes before two, and shortly after the deputation had retired, the | 
illustrious: visitors proceeded to the King’s stairs, attended by Sir Thomas 
Williams, Sir Joseph Whatley, the Marquess de Funchal, and the principal 
members of their personal suite. Here they entered the Admiral’s barge, amidst 
the loud cheers of a numerous concourse of spectators, and in a few minutes 
were rowed over to the Soho steamer, which lay at anchor within a short dis- 
tance, with the standard of Portugal! flying at the mast head. About three 
o’clock the Soho stood out to sea in fine style, though the wind, blowing very 
She was followed by the Salamander steamer, 
and in passing the Victory was hailed with a royal salute. A similar honour was 





The Earl of Harrington intends to astonish the natives by the display of a car- 
riage built upon an unique and antique plan, but whether Roman, Grecian, Egyp- 


The number of dairy cows kept in Cheshire is calculated at about 92,000 ; and 
averaging the quantity of cheese made annually from each cow at 2 1-2 cwt., it 


year in that county. 

We forgot to state, in our notice of the movements of the Dake of Richmond, 
that his grace had visited the packet ship Virginian, Captain Harris. The noble 
duke was highly pleased with the appearance and equipment of this fine ship. 


rester, The Tutor, and Anne—al! pretty well np. Nor were the others beaten 
off any distance, with the exception of Laurel's dam Watmough’s colt. Such 
an apology for a race was never before seen for the Great St. Leger—had it 
been true, Glaucus, who has been dead amiss al! the summer, and is so now, 
could not have been fifth, nor could Carnaby have been third—while Watmough’s 
colt, Major Yarburgh’s colt, Forester, and several others, would have been beaten 
a quarter of a mile, and perhaps the places occupied by the first and second 
horses would have been different. Still, it cannot be denied that the horses 
were allrunto win. The distance was run in three minutes and thirty-eight 
seconds, being 18 or 20 seconds more than the average. The value of the 
| Stakes is £2,325. 

On the !ast day (Thursday, 19th) the Gold Cup was run for, and won by 
Rockingham, carrying 3 Ibs extra, as the winner of the St. Leger. This was 
a fast ran, and Rockingham by beating a fair field, redeemed his character for his 
slow running on the previous Tuesday. 


Hints to Actors.—When it is desirable to gain the attention of the audience, 
particularly in scenes requiring the display of intense feeling,—be sure to have 
recourse to your POCKET HANDKERCHIEF ; this will afford you an opportunity of 
shewing your taste and tact, by your manner of anfolding it (which you are to be 
particularly careful never to do before you come on the stage) and prove a certain 
means of achieving your object. If your laundress had a hint to use a little 
starch, when getting up your *‘cambric,”’ the effect would be heightened, by 
rendering SO GRACEFUL a task more difficult, and, consequently, the execution 
more attractive. 

We are enabled to state from an authentic source, that the British and French 
Cabinets informed the Dutch Minister for oreign Atlairs, before his departure, 
that they would expect to receive the answer of the King of Holland by Sunday 
next. Should it prove unfavourable, severe measures will, it is believed, be re- 
sorted to.—Sept. 21. 

Sunken Rock near the Bahamas.—FExtract of a letter from Mr. George Duncan, 
late Commander of the brig Lorton, of Liverpool, to the Secretary of Lloyd's : 
—* You will oblige me, as well as my seafaring brethren, traders to or about the 
Bahama Islands, by causing it to be made public that the brig Lorton, of Liver- 
pool, from St. Domingo to Nassau, on the morning of the 2d of July, struck on 
a sunken rock, bearing from Egg Island N. by W. 1-2 W. eight miles, and im- 
mediately filled with water. ‘The rock is about the size of a boat's bottom, and 
six feet below the surface of the water, with seven to eight fathoms of water on 
both sides of it. The longitude of this rock is, by a good chronometer, of 





Captain Bradshaw, of the British Navy, in a fit of insanity, recently took his 
own life with arazor, athis father’s house, Woorseley Hall, England. He was 48 


: ‘ oo hie | years of age, and has left a widow and four children. 
Counimnissions signed by the Lord Lieutenant of the County of Stafford: Regt. | . ec, ¢ t n r children 


London Cattle Market, Abattoirs, §c.—This extensive concern, situated in the 
Lower Road, Islington, near Ball's pond, and which has been erected with a 
view of superseding that long complained of evil, Smithfield market, occupies 


an area of about twenty-two acres, forming an immense square, enclosed by high | 
walls, around which are erected a continued range of slated sheds, supported by | 
The sheds are capable of containing upwards of | 


nearly 250 plain Doric pillars. 
4,000 beasts. The whole is supplied with fresh water, by means of pipes and 
troughs, which pass all around the market. The open space in the centre is 
divided into four quadrangles ; in these are to be raised the sheep pens, capable 
| of holding 40,000 sheep. Offices for the salesmen and clerks of the market, 
counting houses, &c., will be erected ona large space in the centre of the square, 
to which there wil! be passages from all parts of the market. The projector of 
this stupendous undertaking is a gentleman named Perkins, who, at his own 
risk, has alrendy expended one hundred thousand pounds upon the works. He 
intends to apply early next session to Parliament, for its sanction to the mart. 
It is also his intention to erect abattoirs adjoining the market, for the slaughter- 
ing of cattle; by which means the expense, inconvenience, and, above all, the 
danger arising from the present disgraceful manner in which cattle are driven 
through the crowded streets of the metropolis will be avoided. This plan is re- 
commended by the example of several provincial towns, such as Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol, Plymouth, &e. We might 
also cite the practice of ancient Rome, and modern Paris. When we consider 
the number of cattle driven to and from Smithfield market, the average weekly 
supply amounting to upwards of 2,600 oxen, and 26,000 sheep, besides calves and 
| pigs, the greater portion of which are driven through the very heart of the 
| metropolis, we cannot but congratulate the public on the prospect of a speedy 
abatement of the nuisance. A morning's drive, ride, or walk, to this extensive 
, and admirably constructed market, will amply repay our readers for their trouble, 
as it is the :ost complete and finest thing of the kind in the kingdom. 
DONCASTER RACES. 
| These races commenced as usual on Monday, Sept. 16, and excited the cus- 
tomary interest in all classes. 


' 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


visitors was not so numerous or so splendid as we have witnessed in former | 


| times, yet the display of beauty and fashion in the Grand Stands was most im- 
| posing, while the throng of the more bumble admirers uf these sports, on each 
| side of the course, especially on “the Leger day,” 
| bustle and animation. As the lists of the persons present would afford but little 
| gratification to our readers, we shall proceed at once to describe the race for the 
St. Leger stakes. 


THE GREAT ST. LEGER STAKES 


Although the assemblage of the higher grade of | 


lacked nothing of its ordinary | 


Messrs. Molineux and Sons, London, 77 1 15, and latitude, by a meridian alti- 
tude of the sun, 2538. The rock is not in any chart which I have seen, and the 
fishermen in the vicinity of the place report that they did not know ofit. When 
the vessel struck she was going 7 1-2 knots per hour.” 


? 


| LEyypt.—A private letter from Alexandria, dated the 30th July, speaks in 
| high terms of the manner in which the Pachaof Egypt is employing the leisure 
afforded Ifim by the peace, in correcting the abuses which had crept into the 
variuus branches of the internal organization of the country. He is about to 
take a tour to Candia and Syria with the same object. He is also paying the 
greatest attention to the improvement of the army and navy; a new three-decker 
of 124 guns has just been launched, and numerous volunteers join the army. 
A superb military college, for Arabs, Turks, and Christians, in which all the 
sciences will be taught, is about to be established between Khauka and Abon 
| Zabel, anda special military school for the infantry is to be opened in Cairo. 
Commerce, particularly with Evgland, is represented in a highly flourishing state ; 
and, althougly the Viceroy has the monopoly of all the productions of the country 
there are several houses in Alexandria which have realised upwards of a million 
of francs. ‘The first number of a new Journal, the Monicur Egyplien, was 
in type, but had not been published when the letter left. 





—-— 
MY ACQUAINTANCE WITIEL THE LATE EDMUND 
KEAN. 
BY T. C. GATTAN, ESQ, 


[Concluded from the Albion of the 12th ult.J 

I had resolved to go again to the south of France this year (1817), and had 
taken my berth, and arranged for my passage, in a merchant-ship lying in the 
river, and bound for Bordeaux. ‘The very day previous to that fixed for the sail- 
| ing of the vessel from Gravesend I was dining with one or two old military friends 

at a coffee-house in the Strand, when, to my great surprise, a relative of mine 

walked in, just arrived from Ireland, and not knowing that I was in London. 

He had never seen Kean perform; he had an ardent desire to see him. Othello 

was luckily to be played that night; so leaving the dinner-table early. we re- 
' paired to Drury Lane, and took our station in one of the frout rows in the pit. 
My relative was greatly delighted and astonished at Kean’s acting, and I was de- 
| termined to gratify him by an introduction. | accordingly took him round to the 
private entrance, and we mounted the stairs to Kean's dressing-room. 

We found him, as was usual after the performance of any of his principal parts, 
stretched on wu sofa, vomiting violently, and throwing up quantities of blood. 
| His face was half-washed—one side deadly pale, the other deep copper colour. 
He was a very appalling object, certainly, even to those who were accustomed 
| so to see him; my relative was quite shocked and alarmed, from the apparent 
| danger of the tragedian. But he gladly hailed my appearance, believing I had 


Of 50 sovs each, hb ft, for three year olds ; colts, 8st 6lb; fillies, Sst 3ib; St. Leger left town for France; and when I presented my companion, of whom he had 
‘Course ; 75 subs. wiser heard me speak, he insisted, in the most pressing way, that we should sup with 
| Mr. Watt's bc Rockingham, by Humphrey Clinker (Darling) - + — 1 | hin at one of the neighbouring —*Y as a mag to me, his old acquaintance, 
| Mr. Walker's bre Mussulman, by Muley (Scott) - - - - - - - 3 anda welcome to his new one. e cousentec ; ne was soon himself again; 
| Mr. Osbaldeston’s bc The Tutor, by Lottery (Robinson) - - - - - 0 | and a very pleasant hour or two we passed at the supper table. But by dint of 
Mr. Orde's ch c The Dancing Master (Johnson) - - - - - - - 0 desperate potations of brandy-punch Kean became gradually very drunk ; and a 
Col. Crawford's bl c The Mole, by Whalebone (Wright)- - - - - 9 | couple of bis friends, actors, whose names I forget, took advantage of this to in- 
Mr. Ridsdale’s b c Glaucus, by Partisan(Lye) - - - - - - - - 0 | trude themselves in the room, under pretex:s of business with him. Drinking 
Duke of Cleveland's bre Muley Molech, by Muley (J. Day)- - - - 0 | and singing became the order of the night; and the morning peeping in at the 
| Lord Kelburne’s Sister to Retainer, by Jerry (Nelson) - - - - - - 0 | windows saw no likelihood of any abatement in the orgies. Not a little disgust- 
Mr. S. Fox's bf Tesane, by Whisker (Conelly)- - - - - - - - 0 | ed, my relative and myself shipped away, leaving the man whose splendid talents 
Mr. Mostyn’s bc Jack Faucet, by Jack Spigot (Spring) - - - - - 0 had, a few hours before, filled a whole audience with delight, utterly brutified, 
| Mr. Watt's ch c Belshazzar, by Blacklock (Nicholson) - - - - - 0 | and almost unconscious. It was upwards of seven years from that night before 
Maj. Yarburgh’s br c by Lottery, out of Laurel’sdam(T. Robinson) - - 0 | I again oa Kean. a 
Duke of Leeds’ b c Lot, by Lottery (Templeman) - - - - - - - 0 | ; “ e , Die 
| Mr. Gully'’s b ¢ Deceiver, by Young Phantom (Wheatley) - - - - 0 | On asommer's day. in 1924, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, where I was then living 
| Mr. Walker's b f Anne, sister to Tarrare(Holmes) - - - - - - 0 | with my family, I was surprised to see Kean enter my house. Having for so 
Mr. Chifney’s br c Connoisseur, by Chateau Margaux(H. Edwards) - - 0 | long a period made no attempt to revive my personal intercourse with him, I was 
Lord Macdonald's b ¢ Carnaby, by Brutandorf (Marson, jun.) - - - 9 | truly glad to see him. He was on his way to England, from a tour through 
Mr. Watmough’s b c by Figaro, out of Lady Fulford (Lear)- - - - 0 | Switzerland, and a visit to Paris, sccompanied by his wife. He had heard of my 
Mr. Hunter's gr c Forester, by Gustavus (Arnull) - - - - - - - 0 being in the place, found out my residence, and come to pay mea visit The 
Mr. Rawlinson’s b c Revenge, by Fungus(Chapple) - - - - - - 0 | steam-packet for Dover, which was to sail in a eouple of hours, had already re- 


The Judge placed but two. 
On the formation of the ring, Mr. Watt declared to win with Rockingham. 
The betting then commenced, ane amidst a Babel-like noise and confusion of 
tongues, we were enabled to ascertain the following to be the closing prices :-— 


| 3 to 1 agst Muley Moloch | 25 to 1 agst Anne (taken) 
} 4to 1 — Belshazzar 25 to 1 — Deceiver 
6 to 1 — Mussulman | 30 to 1 — The Dancing Master 
6 to 1 — Revenge 30 to 1 — Connoisseur 
7 to 1 — Rockingham | 40 tol — Lot 
14 to 1 — The Mole 40 to 1 — The Tutor 
18 to 1 — Jack Faucet {| 100 to 1 — Carnaby | 


About half-past 3 o'clock, the horses assembled at the starting-post, having , 
| taken the usual preliminary gallop before the Grand Stand. After one false 
start, in which The Mole, Connoisseur, Lot, and The Dancing Masier, ran some 
20 or 30 yards, they got off, Revenge, Mussuiman, Rockingham, and Con- 
noisseur, having an indifferent start, and Major Yarburgh's colt getting away 
several lengths behind the whole lot. In the first hundred yards the lead was 
divided by Tesane and ‘The Mole ; but as soonas the horses hegan to settle in 
| their places, Belshazzar went to the front, and made running at a wretehed 
| pace, The Mole next him, with Muley Moloch uearly alongside, and close behind 
| them Tesaue, Sister to Retainer, Lot, Forester, Deceiver, and Glaucus; after | 


: 
| getting over the hill, Revenge, Mussulman, Jack Faucet, and Carnaby, oc: | 


| unrivalled eye, to be seen and felt. 


ceived his carriage and baggage among its freight; and he and Mrs. Kean, much 
fatigued from the effects of their journey, having travelled all the preceding night, 
were impatiently waiting the signal for departure. 

Whilst he hastily gave me a sketch of his situation, an old actor, Penley, well 
known in France and Flanders, and who was, at that time, with his company, 
proving their familiarity with Shakspeare, by taking considerable liberties with 
him at Boulogne, rang at my door, having traced Kean to the house. He was 
admitted, and made a most moving appeal to all the great tragedian’s better feel- 
ings; depicted the poverty of his éroupe, and the anxiety of the natives and vi- 
sitors to see Kean perform; and dwelt on such topics as were likely to touch his 
humanity or excite his ambition. He also tried another inducement, which, with 
some men, would have been of itself conclusive; he offered Kean half the re- 
ceipts of the house for his night’s performance. 

Kean at length consented. The intended departure was postponed for a day. 
Carriage and baggage were allowed to proceed under his servant’s care; and 
placards were quickly posted all over the town, announcing Mr. Kean’s ap- 
pearance that evening in the part of Shylock. 

The theatre was crowded, although the prices were doubled. The play was 
got up very respectably, considering all things. Kean’s acting was admirable. 
The size of the theatre allowed every play of his features, every glance of his 
Inever was more delighted with him. I 
always thought Shylock his best part, and his performance of it as near as could 
be to perfection. He knew that of old; and I believe he was not sorry to prove 
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to me that he retained all his pristine vigour. He certainly played the Jew that 
night with “ desperate fidelity ;” and the effect he produced on the Boulonnais 
was immense. } ; 

Old Penley and his troupe were in ecstacies with the result of the representa- 
tion; and particularly so when Kean, the following morning, refused to take a 
shilling of the proffered share, which he left to be divided among the company. 
This was a generous thing, undoubtedly ; but a trifling instance of his character, 
in comparison with his subscription of the whole profits of his benefit for the 
starving Irish in 1822. 

Kean told me on this occasion of the pending trial between himself and Al- 
derman Cox. He spoke of the affair as one which gave him no uneasiness ; said 
he had no fears for the result ; and he seemed quite unconscious of the ruinous 
risk that awaited him. I was rather impressed with the idea that he did not like 
the approaching contest, which was to display him to the world as a man of gal- 
lantry. 

© low weeks more brought the whole esclandre to light, and never was there 
a more revolting display of bad taste and libertinism. ‘The only consideration 
which at all palliated Kean’s grossness was the redeeming sentiment scattered 
through the “ love-letters”—if the profanation may be admitted—of attachment | 
and regard to his wife. He deserved severe reprobation, no doubt ; but the burst 
of over-acted cant which drove him from the London stage on this occasion, pro- 
duced, as might be expected, a powerful reaction in his favour. But public jus- 
tice came too late: Kean sunk under his punishment before its rigour was re- 
versed; and I am convinced he never recovered from the tumult of suffering 
which then assailed him. 

I called on him in London, on my arrival there, soon after the business had 
subsided, and when he was on the point of his self-exile to America. I never | 
saw a man so changed ; he had all the air of desperation about him. He looked 
bloated with rage and brandy; his nose was red, his cheeks blotched, his eyes | 
blood-shot ; I really pitied him. He had lodgings in Regent-street; but I | 
believe very few of his former friends, of any respectability, now noticed him. | 
The day I saw him he sat down to the piano, notwithstanding the agitated state | 
of his mind, and sang for me “ Lord Ullin’s daughter,” with a depth, and power, | 
and sweetness that quite electrified me. I had not heard him sing for many | 
years; his improvement was almost incredible ; his accompaniment was also fac | 
superior to his former style of playing. I could not repress a deep sentiment of | 
sorrow at the wreck he presented of genius, fame, and wealth. At this period 
I believe he had not one hundred pounds left of the many thousands he had re- 
ceived. His mind seemed shattered ; he was an outcast on the world. He left 
England a few days afterwards, and I never dreamt of seeing him again. 

There was, no doubt, a latent feeling of selfishness mixed with my regret, and | 
for the following reason. I had written, some years before, (long previous to my 
having attempted the prose writings which afterwards met such unhoped-for 
success.) a tragedy, the most prominent character of which was meant for Kean.* 
Other pursuits, however, turned my attention from it, (and, fortunately for my- 
self, from poetry altogether,) and the MS. lay by me for several years, almost 
forgotten, until I met with Kean at Boulogne, as before stated, in 1824. 

My attention to it was revived by this rencontre, and his asking me if I had 
never thought of writing for the stage? I told him of my early attempt, and 
promised to have it copied and forwarded to him to London ; he, in his turn, 
assuring me of every exertion on his part to have it brought forward with all 
possible advantage. The ruin which followed his trial with Alderman Cox 
frustrated the whole project, and I gave up every hope of ever seeing the play 
represented. 

Within two years of this time, Kean, to the surprise of every one, returned 
from America, having reaped a full harvest of dollars, much of which he had 
prudence enough to transmit to London before him. The furious outcry against 
him had subsided. ‘The public longed for him once more; and he came back 
(to use his own not inexpressive phrase) ‘‘as the representative of Shakspeare’s 
heroes.” 

When I heard of the brilliant success which attended his reappearance, I im- | 
mediately sent over the MS. of “ Ben Nazir, the Saracen.”’ I scon followed the | 
MS., and found it literally in Kean’s hands. He had read it with avidity ; and, 
placing to any account that may be chosen, the enthusiastic terms in which he | 
spoke of it to me, one fact proves the value which he really set on it. He 
chose it out of five or six, which were put befure him by Mr. Price, the mana- 
ger, (one of them being Mr. Knowles's “ Alfred,”’) as that in which he would | 
make his regenerated appearance in a new character before a London audience. | 


His whole situation, appearance, and conduct at this critical period of his 
career were very remarkable and characteristic. He presented a mixture of | 
subdued fierceness, unsatisfied triumph, and suppressed debauchery. He had, in | 
& great measure, recovered his place before the public; but he had lost all the | 
respectability of private life. He livedin the Hummums Hotel, Covent-garden : | 
his wife occupied obscure lodgings in Westminster, and was, as well as his son, 
quite at variance with him. ‘His health had been greatly shattered during his | 
American campaign, chiefly, I believe, from his mental sufferings He told me 
he had been mad, at Montreal or Quebec, for several days, and related an incident 
which proved it, namely, his having mounted a fiery horse, dressed in the full 
costume of the Huron tribe of Indians, of which he had been elected a chief; 
and, after joining them in their village or camp, haranguing them, parading them, 
and no doubt amusing them much, being carried back, by some pursuing friends, 
to the place from whence he came, and treated for a considerable time as a 
lunatic. 

The recital of such adventures seemed to gratify him much. He evidently 
gloried in the singularity of this conduct, unconscious of its buffoonery. 

When J first called on him at the Hummums, one day early in 1827, he was 
sitting up in his bed, a buffalo-skin wrapped round him, a huge hairy cap, decked 
with many coloured feathers, on his head, a scalping-knife in his belt, anda toma- | 
hawk in his hand. He was making up his face for a very savage look. A 








tumbler glass of white-wine negus stood at the bed-side; two shabby-looking 
heroes were close by, with similar potations in their reach ; and a portrait painter 
was placed before an easel at the window, taking the likeness of the renowned 
Alanienonideh, the name in which the chieftain (most sincerely) rejoiced.t 

I was announced by a black boy in livery. I saw Kean’s eye kindle, some- 
what, perhaps, with pleasure at my visit; but more so, I thought, from the good 
opportunity of exhibiting himself in his savage costume. He gave a ferocious 
roll of his eyes, and a flourish of his tomahawk ; then threw off his cap and 
mantle, and cordially shook me by the hand, producing from under his pillow the 
part of * Ben Nazir,” written out from the prompter’s book 

The painter quickly retired; the satellite visitors soon followed, having first 
emptied their tumblers, and paid some extravagant compliments to their patron. 
Left alone with Kean, he entered fully into his situation. There was a mortified 
elation in his bearing which it is hard to describe. He explained the hoax under 
which he had been led to leave America so abruptly, and showed me the letter on 
which he had acted. This purported to be from Mr. Price, the manager of 
Drury-lane, and proposed to Kean to return forthwith, to take possession of the 
management of the theatre, which was only held by him (Price) in trust for 
‘its true inheritor”—Kean. 

This preposterous humbug was greedily swallowed by Kean, who arrived in 
London in the full belief that he was about to enter on the functions and the 
fancied profits of manager. The mortification of finding himself duped would | 
have been dreadful, had it not heen an engagement for twelve nights at 100 guineas 
each, followed up by a reception from the public which amply atoned for former 
suffering and present disappointment. 

When I first entered the room, Kean told me he had the gout in his foot ; but 
when the painter and the others retired. he acknowledged that he was confined 
to his bed by a very bad sore leg, for which he was daily attended by surgeon 
Carpue, who prescribed the strictest regimen, and abstinence from all strong li- 
quors, which Kean was endeavouring tu obey as well as he could. By nursing 
himself in this manner for two days together, he was enabled to play three times 
a week ; but still, in the exertion of acting, suffering considerable fatigue and 

in. 

Kean felt deeply the importance of this projected appearance in ‘ Ben Nazir.” 
He knew that a crisis had arrived in his professional fate ; the whole tide of pnb- 
lic feeling was with him. He had regained his place at the head of the acted 
drama. To confirm him there, beyond competition or cavil, there was only 








wanting one vigorous display of power in a new part, and that part was now ready | 


written to his hand. Nothing, in short, could exceed the ardour with which he 
undertook the study of “ Ben Nazir.” He carried it away with him on the pro- 
vincial tour on which he set out after playing his dozen nights in London to 
enthusiastic audiences ; and his heing prepared to appear in the play, in the se- 
cond week of the next May, was one of the stipulations in his renewed engage- 
ment for twenty nights, to begin at that period. 

It may be supposed that I followed with some anxiety the accounts of Kean's 
progress on his provincial expedition. | had every reason to believe that he was 
working hard to perfect himself in his new part ; that he lived abstemiously ; and 
was gradually recovering his health and spirits. 

The newspapers contained a copy of the address spoken by him on his benefit 
night, in Dublin, in the character and costume of an Indian chief : but the private 
accounts transmitted to me by some friends, who inquired about him, neutralized 





* This admission of having written for a particular actor may appear, in the com- 
mon view of the case, very servile ; but my opinion on that subject differs from the 
west | received one, I have somewhat developed it in an article on the ** Living 

rench Poets,” in the “* New Monthly Magazine ;” and I shal! content myself with 
quoting from that essay, that “the dis t 
writing down to grimace.” 

+ Kean maie use of visiting-cards at this time, with his own proper name engraved 
at one side, and this adopted one, with a miniature likeness of himself, * in character,” 
on the other, 


an announcement was made of the postponement of * Ren Nazir 


| it by the various concurrent reasons before detailed. A fair share of applause 


the apprehension excited by that absurd display, and convinced me he had no ac- | 
tual relapse of his Canadian complaint. ; 

In due time Kean arrived in London, enthusiastic, and, as he said, perfect in 
his part ; and his leg, which a thousand sinister reports and prophecies should 
long since have deprived him of, so far recovered as to enable him to “ strat his 
hour,” either on the stage or in the streets, with perfect ease. I repaired to 
London. My first visit, on my arrival, was to Mr. Wallack, the stage-manager. 
Every thing I heard from him was most encouraging. [next saw Mr. Price, who 
confirmed all I had heard from his second in command. Mr. Wallack was inde- 
fatigable in every way. ‘ 

Kean's confidence in the part and in himself was snfficient to deceive a less 
sanguine temperament than mine. He repeatedly said that he hoped to reap as 
much fame from it as from Maturin’s “ Bertram,” and that he reckoned on play- 
ing it a hundred nights. His portrait in the part was to be immediately engraved. 
A new wherry, which Kean was then getting built for his annual prize race on 
the Thames, was to be called the ** Ben Nazir.” The dress in which he was to 
appear was to be the most splendid possible; and a notion may be formed on that 
head, from the fact that Kean was to pay 50 guineas for it, over and above the 
allowance from the Theatre. I might cite many other proofs of his enthusiasm. 

In the meantime the rehearsals were going onadmirably. Every one was al- 
ready perfect in their parts, with one exception, but this one was, unfortunately, 
out of control, and consequently beyond discovery. Kean attended but two re- 
hearsals, and both of these with the written part in his hand. On one occasion 
he read his part with great energy and effect. It was every thing I could wish ; 
no one had a shadow of doubt as to the impression it would produce on an au- 
dience. Congratulations were poured on me on all sides, with premature pro- 
fusion. 

Kean now claimed the privilege of absenting himself from the subsequent re- 
hearsals, alleging his unwillingness to lose time from the close study which he 
wished to give to the minutest details of his part. It was thought better to let 
Kean have every thing his own way, in a matter into which he had so evidently 
put his heart and soul, and which was of infinitely more importance to him than 
to any one else. I was quite satisfied, for | saw him almost daily, and witnessed 
the unceasing industry with which he laboured at the part. He used regularly | 
to order his carriage after breakfast, and set off for Kensington Gardens, where 
he studied acouple of hours. [Frequently he sailed in his boat on the river, and 
there spouted away to.the free benefit of the watermen and the Naiades. I often 
called on him at night, knowing that my presence would keep away others ; and 
about ten or eleven o'clock he invariably went to bed, ‘and went to bed sober.” 

At his suggestion 1 made several slight alterations in the play, and one mate- | 
rial one ; the object of the latter being to gratify Kean’s desire of speaking the 
last word, and ending the play by his death. He wanted the whole impression 
made on the audience to be Avs work. This was in the spirit of some former 
conduct of his, years before, which made him so many enemies, and did him 
such mischief with the public. 

I also conceded many minor points to the judicious suggestions of Mr. Wal- 
lack, who deserved every consideration on my part. I had been led to expect 
great annoyance from the performers, from the report of authors, who were pro- 
bably more tenacious of their rights than I was: but I really met nothing of the 
kind ; I was willing to take advice from the experience of the actors, and what 
they did offer was with modesty and good sense, particularly Mr. Cooper, who 
was assiduous to the whole business of the scene. 

The night of the representation was at last fixed. Up to the preceding week 
Kean persisted in assurances that he was quite prepared; still, however, 
declining to appear even at the last rehearsal, under the pretext that it would only 
confuse and annoy him, and perhaps destroy the effect which he wished to re- | 
serve for the public performance ofthe part. All this, rather obscurely put for- 
ward, began to give us some uneasiness: at length it was absolutely necessary | 
either to announce *“ Ben Nazir” from the stage, or to substitute some other 
play, and put it off for a few nights longer. It was nine o'clock that evening be- 
fore I finally put the question to Kean. He consented to the postponement, at | 
the same time persisting in his readiness to perform on the night first fixed, and 
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The night at length arrived. Every thing was ready: I saw Kean in the morn- 
ing; he expressed himself with the utmost confidence ; strutted about his draw- | 
ing-room in his lodgings, Duke-street, Adelphi, decked out in his magnificent 
dress; and declaimed with great vigour some of his favourite passages—the book 
in his hand. Notwithstanding allthis I had serious doubts of the night’s result 
I wascertain he would be imperfect; but I reckoned fully on his giving the prin- 
cipal passages with ample effect ; and I calculated on subsequent representations 
repairing any defects which might appear on the first. 

In this mood I took leave of Kean, resolved not to interfere with him further; 
and I prepared to go to the theatre, in a state of some anxiety certainly, but one 
more pleasurable than the contrary. Mr. Wallack had secured me a private box 
behind the dress circle,to which I repaired about half an hour before the play 
began. The house was crowded in all parts; and I may here observe that not 
one friend of my own was there by my solicitation. The manager had not offered | 
me, nor did J ask, a single free admission. 

I certainly felt considerable satisfaction asI sat, quite unseen, and contemplated 
the crowded house. The chief of my literary longings had ever been for 
dramatic success; and although I had always looked on my present play as a 
very indifferent drama, a mere experiment in fact, and rested its whole chance 
on the performance of the chief part, I was greatly strengthened in my hopes of 





was given tosome of the early passages ; and the audience seemed well prepared 
for Kean’s appearance, with which the third scene was to open. 

He did at length appear. ‘The intention of the author, and the keeping of the 
character, required him to rush rapidly on the stage, giving utterance to a burst 
of joyous soliloquy. What was my astonishment to see him, as the scene 
opened, standing on the centre of the stage, his arms crossed, and his whole 
attitude one of thoughtful solemnity! His dress was splendid ; and thunders of 
applause greeted him from all parts of the house. ‘To display the one and give 
time for the other, were the objects for which he stood fixed for several minutes, 
and sacrificed the sense of the situation. He spoke; but what a speech. The 
one I wrote consisted of eight or nine lines; Ars was of two or three sentences, 
but not six consecutive words of the text. His look, his manner, his tone, were 


| 





to me quite appalling; to any other observer they must have been incom- 
prehensible. He stood fixed, drawled out his incoherent words, and gave the 
notion of a man who had been half-hanged and then dragged through a horse- | 
pond. My heart, I confess it, sank deep in my breast. I was utterly shocked. | 
And as the business of the play went on, and as he stood by, with moveless 
muscle and glazed eye, throughout the scene which should have been one of 
violent, perhaps too violent, exertion, a cold shower of perspiration poured from 
my forehead, and I endured a revulsion of feeling which I cannot describe, and 
which I would not fur worlds one eye had witnessed. 

I had all along felt that this scene would be the touchstone of the play. Kean 
went through it like a man in the last stage of exhaustion and decay. ‘The act 
closed—a dead silence followed the fall of the curtain; and I felt, though I could 
not hear, the voiceless verdict of ** damnation.” 

I soon recovered myself and sat out the butchery to the end; itis needless to | 
describe it here. In a short preface to the printed play, which was published 
a few days afterwards, I stated a few of the facts attending the representation. 
The account, which appeared in the next number of the ** New Monthly 
Magazine,” was a very faithful one. I believe it was from the pen of a now 
eminent barrister, and the then chief writer of the admirable dramatic articles in 
the work. 

When the curtain fell, Mr. Wallack, the stage manager, came forward and 
made an apology for Kean’s imperfection in his part, and an appeal in behalf of 





| the play. Neither excited much sympathy ; the audience was quite disgusted. | 


I now, for the first time during the night, went behind the scenes. On crossing the | 
| stage towards the green-room I met Kean, supported by his servant and another 
| person, in the direction of hia dressing-room. When he saw me he hung down 
| his head, and waved his hand, and uttered some expressions of deep sorrow, and 
| evenremorse. “J have ruined a fine play and myself; I cannot look you in the 
| face—”’ were the first words that I caught. I said something in return as cheer- 
| ing and consolatory as J could. I may say that all sense of my own disappoint- 
| ment was forgotten in the compassion I felt for him. Mrs. West, Miss Smith- 
son, and Miss Kelly were among the group present at this meeting. Nothing 
could exceed their good nature towards me. ‘The whole company seemed to 


consider the calamity as a domestic one. Every one was indignant with Kean, | 


Wallack particularly so. He told me that previous to the commencement of the 
play he had sent three summonses to him to come down from his dressing-roem ; 
and at last on going to seek him himself, he found him weeping, and in total de- 
| spair. Why then persist in attempting the character! Why ensure the ruin of 
the play, and risk my reputation asa writer! Why not withdraw, and acknow- 
ledge the loss of memory which he had at length become aware of! Th.s was 
Wallack’s reasoning. He had, it seems. urged Kean to apologize in person to 
the audience ; but that he declined, saying that if he attempted it he should have 
bursted into tears. Wallack subsequently proposed to him, through a friend, to 
publish a letter in the papers on the subject. That he refused also, preferring to 
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| 


| 


taking to Kean, who seemed, as he well might be, overwhelmed with sorrow, 
whether for my sake or his own I do not attempt to decide. The total loss of 
the power of study, (as it is technically called,) thus so fatally betrayed, prevent- 
ed his attempting any new part since that day, which formed a crisis in his pro- 
fessional career. I have never seen him since ; and I trust that I imay be 
excused for having entered so far into detail on what is so very personal to my- 
self, in this remarkable episode in the life of (with perhaps Talma'‘s exception) 
the greatest actor of my times. 

I have abstained from mentioning several anecdotes of his early life and pro- 
fessional career, related to me at different times by Kean, from the belief that 
some authentic biography of him will be given to the world. Indeed he told me 
repeatedly, during my intercourse with him in 1827, that he had then made con- 
siderable progress in the preparation of his own memoirs. 

—>— 
THE CRITICAL SITUATION OF OUR FOREIGN RE- 
LATIONS, AND THE DANGER OF WAR 
From Bell’s Messenger of September 29. 

We have repeatedly had occasion to mertion that though the circumstances of 
the finances throughout all Europe, and the exhausted condition of the people, 
render it the manifest interest of al! the nations to avoid a war at every cost ex- 
cept that of the actual peril of their thrones, still there is such a general agitation 
of the public mind, and such powerful principles have been called into operation, 
that every sovereign in Europe lives in a state of jealous anxiety, and they feel it 
to be a matter of common interest to avail themselves of all favourable circum- 
stances to repress the insurrectionary spirit of their subjects. We have only, 
indeed, to cast the most transient glance around us, and we shall see enough to 
be convinced of both these truths; the exhausted state of every European na- 
tion as regards its finances, and the revolutionary ferment in the minds of the 
people. 

In England, though we are now nearly in the twentieth year of peace, our ge- 
neral commerce, our agriculture, our internal trade, and the industry of our la- 
bouring classes, are still suffering under the effects of the war, and its inevitable 
consequences. Our commerce and manufactures have lost the support which 
the extraordinary nature of the war afforded to them, and as it is easier to invest 
immense capitals in costly and durable machinery, than to withdraw them, the 
machiuery and frame-work of this vast commerce and manufacture still remain, 
and though they cannot work to their own former and proper profit, they con- 
tinue to work £0 as to destroy, one by one, all inferior capitalists. They make 
nothing, or nearly nothing, themselves, and destroy all those of less means. Our 
agriculture is nearly ruined by the heavy and increasing burden of poor-rates,— 
the diminished resources of peace having to maintain the immense family which 
the vast expenditure of the war called into birth and nourished into maturity. In 
the same manner our internal trade has sunk with our agriculture, and with the 
diminished incomes of all the classes, whilst wages have been reduced by com- 
petition and by the poverty of the farmers. 

The same causes must have produced nearly the same effects in all the other 
kingdoms of Europe. As regards, therefore, its financial state, every nation in 
Europe has a strong interest to maintain the general peace. But, unhappily for 
us, there is this difference : our debt 1s comparatively the largest by fourfold of 
any debt in Europe, and no nation has lost so much of her former commerce. In 
this latter respect, most of the other nations of Europe have, in fact, recovered 
what we have lost. We shall do well to bear this in our minds when we rely upon 
the common financial difficulties of other nations for the steady maintenance of 
the general peace. The truth is, that though they are all in a state of some dif- 
ficulty, it bears no proportion with the pressure of taxes, dead weight, and na- 
tional debt of England. 

The necessary result of this state of things is, that we must not place too 
much reliance upon this ground of evidence, and we must not forget that no 
country in the world is so much embarrassed in this respect as ourselves. Our 
best ground of hope is not in the comparative state of English and foreign 
finances, but in that general state of the public mind throughout Europe, which 
renders it a matter of prudence with the Allied Sovereigns not rashlv to incur the 
peril of war, when their only subjects are divided amongst themselves, and where 
other Kings, as powerful, are ready to take a part with the disaffected, 

We entertain no manner of doubt in our own minds, notwithstanding all the 
accounts which have appeared in the papers of the last week, that the civil war 
in Portugal exists in a degree and character which is very little understood in 
this country ; in plain words, that Dom Miguel is not half conquered, but is still 
supported not only by Russia, Austria, and Prussia, but, what is more incredible, 
by a very great majority of the Portuguese people. We should say that seven 
out of ten of the Portuguese nation are in favour of Dom Miguel; and knowing 
this to be the fact, and to be the general feeling in Portugal, it will excite no 
surprise in us if Dom Miguel should recover Lisbon. 

But the most material circumstance resulting from this state of the contest in 
Portugal is in the avowed and declared resolution of the three Allied Sovereigns, 
that whilst they observe a strict neutrality between the two brothers, they consi- 
der themselves to possess the right of insisting upon the same neutrality from 
France and England ; that the issue shall be determined by the Portuguese peo- 
ple only, and that Dom Pedro shall not be forced upon an unwilling nation. 
Now we hesitate not to say, that Portugal, as a nation, is not in favour of Dom 
Pedro, and that this is well known to the three Allied Sovereigns. What, there- 
fore, is our inference? It is that one of the subjects in the ensuing Conference 
of the three northern sovereigns will be the settlement of the affairs of Portugal, 
and that we apprehend a very serious danger, and an imminent peril of war, from 
the tone and language with Russia, Austria, and Prussia, are prepared to hold 
upon this subject. Their avowed principle is, that Dom Pedro shall not be 
forced upon an unwilling people; and they assert, and certainly with truth, that 
the majority of the nation are against his cause. Their complaint will be, that 
the presence of our fleet in the Tagus is an effectual cherishing and counte- 
nancing his cause, and a departure from the neutrality which we exact from 
other powers. 

The presence of the French in Italy, and their extraordinary possession of 
Ancona, is another very sore topic with these allied Sovereigns; Austria in par- 
ticular, regards this act with the most jealous indignation, and will spare no 
efforts to make it the common cause of herself and her allies. In the event of 
a war, it would indeed be a powerful advanced post in the handsof France, and 


| so much the more so, as it would become the rallying point of all the disaffected 


in Italy and Naples, and perhaps would again awaken the Italians to reassert 
their liberty from the German yoke. Italy by itself is nothing; her armies are 
mere mobs and rabble ; but Italy, drilled and disciplined, and intermixed with 
French squadrons, has always sent forth a powerful auxiliary army. In the 
campaigns under Napoleon no soldiers fought better than the Italians, and none 
sooner became disciplined and well trained troops. The truth we believe to be, 
that Austria feels this French possession of Ancona as the most imminent peril 
of her Italian provinces, and that Prussia regards it with almost equal indigna- 
tion. It is seizing in peace what can have no other purpose and character than 
that of serving as an outpost in war. It is in strict consistency with the restless 
indolence and daring ambition of the French people ; ina word, it can have no 
object but one.—a preparatory step to the recovery of Italy. 

Add to all these causes the question between Belgium and Holland, and the 
danger which threatens the Russian possession of Poland from principles avow- 
ed in England and France. and we may form some imperfect conception of the 
epirit and feelings which will probably characterise the expected interference of 
the Sovereigns. It will excite no astonishment in our minds, if the ultimate 
issue be a rupture between these Sovereigns and France and England; at least, 
the cup of mutual bitterness and exasperation Is so nearly full that a single drop 
may cause it to overflow. Upon one point we understand the Emperor Nicholas 
is resolved,—not to acknowledge Donna Maria, and to exact the same neutrality 
from England and France which he has observed, and which they require him to 
observe himself. He sees with an evil eye the presence of an English fleet in 
the Tagus, and still indignantly remembers the speeches in the British Parliament 
upon his treatment of the Poles. 


—-_—_ 
PORTUGAL, 


Sept. 18.—The forces remaining here are 2,000 Portuguese, of three 
Oporto, Sep g 


| different regiments, with 400 of the Scotch, and 300 of the English brigades. 





| 


| let the fault lie wholly on the author's shoulders. In fact poor Kean had lost all | 


| his former energy. He never could have been deficient in generous feelings : but 


he was worn down; and he had not the courage to confess it. That is the | 


| whole truth. 


| It was then I resolved to publish my Preface to the play, in which, as every 


be sorry to lean more heavily on him now 
pointment as well as I could ; returned my thanks tothe other actors for their 
| 
| exertions ; renounced dramatic writing for ever, and paid a short visit of leave- 


grace does not lie in writing up to genius, but in one who read it thought, I dealt too lightly with the culprit I should certainly } 


/ 


The large gun called the John Poulo has been elevated as a trophy in the Plaza 
Dom Pedro, formerly called the Plaza Nova. By the way I should not forget to 
say that the entrenchments were forming round Villa Nova by the Pedroite for- 
ces to prevent any surprise on that place. 

The story of Bourmont having made any propositions is now wholly dis- 
credited. The cause assigned for sending home the Echo, is that of conveying 
to Government the impressions of Lord William Russell that little prospect ex- 
isted of terminating the contest without the interference of Great Britain.— 
Times. 

The real state of the question respecting the propositions at Lisbon is thus :-— 
Instead of the offer of capitulation having originated with Miguel, the attempt 
at accommodation proceeded from Lord W. Russel! ; and it was only in reply 
that Marshal Bourmont proposed the capitulation of Lisbon. We believe the 
offer of Miguel was, that he would afford every facility for the retirement of 
Dom Pedro and his followers, and that he would guarantee the Casa Real to 
Donna Maria.— Courter. 

It is supposed that the basis of the reconciliation of the Portuguese pait es 
is the same as that originally proposed—the marriage of Dom Miguel with Don- 
na Maria. For the sake of humanity, it is desirable that this miserable contest 


In the mean time I bore my disap- | be brought to a conclusion by some means or other.— Standard. 


From the Gazette de France. 
Paris, Oct. 1.—Annexed is the substance of reports of a private correspon- 
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dence. It is almost a literal extract of the propositions Made in the name of 
Dom Pedro, through Col. Hare, Secretary of Lord W m. Russell, to Marshal 
Bourmont. From this it would appear that Dom I edroy has proposed the fol- 
lowing terms of capitulation :— ; 

1. The troops of the Duke of Braganza shall freely/evacuate Lisbon, Oporto, 
and al! the points of the Portuguese territory which th¥ey may occupy at the mo- 
ment of the present convention. 

2. ‘The said troops shall preserve their arms and accoutrements. 

3. The ships under the orders of Capt. Napier shall be comprised in this ca- 


pitulation. : 
4. The debt of the Regency, contracted in London, shall be recognized by 


Dom Miguel. 
5. A pension shall be guaranteed to the Princess Donna Maria. 
6. There shall be an immediate armistice between the belligerent parties. 
Answer of Marshal Bourmont. 

1. The rebel army shall freely quit Lisbon and Oporto, and all the points of 
the Portuguese territory they shall occupy at the present moment. 

2. The arms and accoutrements of the rebel troops shall be given up to com- 
missioners named by the King Miguel. 

3. All the ships of the Portuguese fleet shall re-enter the ports of the kingdom. 

4. The debt of the Regency, contracted in London, shall not be recognised 

5. A pension for life shall be given to the Princess Donna Grande Maria. 

6. An armistice shall take place between the belligerent parties, from the 
time of the capitulation until the time shall have elapsed which is necessary to 
hear the answer of the British Government, which shall be immediately trans- 
mitted to his Majesty. 

7. During the armistice, things shall remain exactly as they are. 
troops shall neither augment nor repair the line. 

The correspondent who transmitted these details, adds, that the British cabi- 
net is not indisposed to sanction this capitulation—it insists solely on the recogni- 
tion by Dom Miguel of the Pedroite debt. Instructions to this effect have been 
transmitted to Lord Wm. Russel, which contain the following literal phrise— 
“ Try to obtain the best terms you can. 

Donna Maria’s agent has made a contract for 15,000 muskets, 5000 pistols, and 
10,000 sabres. There were 400 men at Greenwich, ready to embark for Lisbon. 





The rebel 


London, Sept. 30, 12 o’clock.—Private letters have been received this inor- 
ning, brought by a merchant vessel from Lisbon, dated the i8th instant. Up 
to that date affairs remained tranquil, no further attack or demonstration having 
been made by the Miguelite army. It is likewise positively reported that the 
Steam vessel, the Lord of the Isles, has been captured by two of the Queen's 
ships. ‘The steamer had on board twenty-seven French Officers who were 
going out to join Marshal Bourmont, and was also heavily laden with ammuni- 
tion and warlike stores. It is likewise stated, that a small schooner laden 
with shot had shared a similar fate. 

Embarkation of more Recruits for the Queen of Portugal's Service. —On Satur- 
day about 200 recruits were marched to Rotherhithe, to embark in smacks, 
which will convey them to Gravesend, where they will be taken on board a 
steamer engaged to sail for Lisbon. During the week about 700 men have 
sailed from Gravesend. Capt. Symes, an officer of thirty years’ experience in 
the British army, after he had marched off the above 200 men, enrolled as many 
more at the King’s Head, Orchard street, Westminster. He gave notice that 
he had received orders to enlist another detachment of 1,000 men. 


——- 

London, Sept. 30.—Half past One.-—The Consol market continues without 
variation at the previous quotations. India stuck is at 242 1-2 a 243; Exche- 
quer Bills are 45 a 47. 

Paris, Sept. 25.—Our ultra liberal papers publish accounts from Toulon, by 
which it would appear that the Duchess of Berri’s movements are still exciting 
the alarm of government. Her Highness is said to be preparing another expe- 
dition to Provence, an expedition connected with certain designs ascribed to 
M. de Bourmont and his companions, of enforcing the Duke of Bordeaux’s right 
on his attaining his majority. 

The Courier Francais contains the following .—‘ According to intelligence 
of the 20th instant from Toulon, which has reached us by express, the authorities 
there have heen warned, by letters received from Tuscany, against fresh at- 
tempts on the part of the Legitimatists.—Sometime ago the well known steamer 
Carlo Alberto made its re-appearance at Marseilles, and brought communica- 
tions from the Legitimatists, which were quickly circulated in the south. 

We regret to announce that cholera has again broken out in Paris. On the 
20th and 2Ist, within forty eight hours, eighteen cases were brought to the Ho- 
tel Dieu, several of which proved fatal within afew hours—being quite as many 
cases and as many deaths as took place at this great hospital within the same 
period at the onset of the epidemic of 1832. 

War Office, Sept. 27, 1833.—2d Regt. of Life Guards: G. A. F. Heathcote, 
Gent. to be Cornet and Sub-Lieut. by pur. v. Wood, who rets.—4th Regiment 
of Dragoon Guards: J. Macartney, Gent. to be Cornet by pur. v. Junes, prom. 
—7th Dragoon Guards: Cornet W. Sandilands to be Lieutenant by purchase, v. 
Lovel, who retires; W.H_ Peters, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, y. Sandi- 
lands. —8th Regiment of Light Dragoons: Capt. H. A. Hankey to be May. by 
pur. v. Perceval, who rets.—Ist Kegt. of Foot: J. R. Byres, Gent. to be Ens. 
by pur. v. Cruise app. to the 49th F.—22d Do.: Lieut. T. S. Conway to be Adj. 
v. Butler, who res. the Adj'cy only.-—26th Do.: H. Edgar, Gent. to be Ens. by 
pur. v. Laidlaw, who rets.—28th Do.. Capt. J. Messiter to be Maj. by pur. v. 
Cadell, prom.; Lieut. J. Symons to be Capt. by pur. v. Messiter; Ens. C. F. 
H. Smith to be Lieut. by pur. v. Symons ; R. Baumgartner, Gent. to be Ens. by 
pur. v. Smith. —45th Do.: Staff-Surg. J. W. Watson, MD. from h. p. Hospital 
Staff, to be Surg. v. Brown, app. to the 52d F.—49th Do: Ens. H. Routh to be 
Lieut. by pur. v. Halpin, prom.; Lieut. P. Chevers, from h. p. 8lst F. to be Lt. 
vy. J. W. Tottenham, whose appointment has not taken place; Ens. R. Cruise, 
from the Ist F. tobe Ens. v. Routh.—52d Do.: Surg W. Brown, MD. from the 
45th F. to be Surg. v. J. B. Gibson, who rets. upon half-pay of the Hospital 
Staff.—54th Do.: G. F. Long, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Macdonald, who 
rets.—62d Do.; Lieut. J. Beatty, from h. p. 60th F. to be Lieut. v. E. J. Cruice 
who exchs.—63d Do.: Ens. J. S. Adamson to be Lt. by pur. v. Champ who re- 
tires. John Thorpe, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Adamson.-—66th Do.: Lt. C 
Herbert to be Capt. by pur. v. Kingsmiil, who rets. Ens. and Adj. R. Steele 
to have the rank of Lt. Ens. N. D. Lane to be Lt. by pur., v. Herbert ; Le M. 
Carey, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Lane.—7Ist Do: Lt. W. Denny to be Capt. 
by pur., v. Cochrane, who rets. Ens. H. E. Austen to be Lt. by pur., v. Denny. 
A. Levinge, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Austen.—87th Do: Lt.-Col. Lord C. 
Fitz-Roy, from h. p. as Inspecting Field-Officer of Militia, to be Lt.-Col., v. G. 
L. Goldie, who exchs.—Unattached.—Maj. Charles Cadell, from the 28th Ft., 
to be Lt.-Col. by pur.—Staff.—Paymaster Charles Grimes, from the 13th Ft., 
to be Paymaster of a Recruiting District, vy. William H. Phillips, who rets. upon 
h. p.—Memoranda.—Lt.-Gen. Frederick Willian Buller has been allowed to re- 
tire from the service, by the sale of an Unattached commission. The name of 
the Gentleman Cadet, appointed to an Ensigney in the 63d Ft., on 20th Sept., 
1833, was Henry R. Seymour, and not Henry R. Simpson, as stated in the Ga- 
celte of the 20th instant. 

——— 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
We have, from an authentic source, been just favoured with the two follow- 
ing letters, which we lay before the public —St. John’s Gazette. 
[cory] 
London, August 20th, 1833. 
Sir,—As the Delegates from the House of Assembly of New Brunswick 
have now returned to the Province, and as the alleged grievances which they 
have submitted to you, allude in a great degree to my official arrangements and 
public conduct, in whicha hardship of disposition and disregard of private rights 
is endeavoured to be exposed, and not having received any official communica- 
tion on the subject, I trust I may be excused for feeling some anxiety, as to the 
manner in which you may have received the subjects immediately interesting to 
me as a public officer ; I need not add, that nothing could be more gratifying to 
my feelings or tend more to encourage me in the intricate and laborious duties 
of my office, than to receive the approbation of the Secretary of State, or should 
I have erred, to have a more correct course pointed out for my future guidance. 
Ihave, &c. &c. (Signed) Tuomas Baituie. 
The Right Hon. E. E. Stanley, &c. &c. 
[cory] 
Downing Street, 30th August, 1833. 
Sir,—I am directed by Mr. Secretary Stanley, to acquaint you that he thinks 
it only due to youto state in answer to your letter of the 30th inst. that in the 
course of the investigation into the complaints preferred by the Delegates from 
New-Brunswick, and into the nature and duties of your office, nothing has 
appeared to cast the least imputation upon your character, or to create a doubt 
of your having performed your duties with firmness, ability, zeal and fidelity 
Mr. Stanley, finds no allegation against you, of disregard of private rights, still 
less of corrupt practices in the exercise of your official functions, and whatever 
may be his opinion of the extent of power vested in you by your office, it has 
not been found to have been abused. If the rights of the Crown have been 
enforced beyond what Mr. Stanley should have deemed absolutely necessary, he 
can have no doubt that the only motive which has influenced you in your discretion, 
has been a conscientious sense of your duty, and a scrupulous desire to do 
justice to the interests of the Crown, which you were bound by your situation 
to guard and protect. Iam, &c. (Signed) Joun Lerevre. 
Thomas Baillie, Esq 








| only tends to augment and perpetuate the horrors of a civil war. 
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, and much to the point—it will,we suppose, be published. Mr.Cooper at length ap- 

peared, when the enthusiasm of the house exceeded all bounds—it was some 
| time before he could overcome his own feelings and subdue the applause of the 
| house, so as to proceed with his part—the recitation of Alexander's Feast. Mr. 
| Power closed an evening's entertainment of uncommon length, with Dr. O’Toole, 
in the Irish Tutor, and then dismissed the audience in excellent humour. The 
proceeds of the Benefit, we understand, are between three and four thousand 
dollars. 

The Messrs Herrmanns have returned from a long tour in the British provinces, 
and will give a Concert on Thursday the 2Ist at the City Hotel. Our town read- 
ers we are sure, have not forgotten these delightful minstrels, nor will they fail 
to appear and welcome their arrival on the night to which we have just alluded. 

Mrs. Austin declined her benefit this week at the close of her engagement. 
She will, however, take a farewell benefit in December, prior to her departure 
for New Orleans. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood appear next week. The Maid of Judah is to be pro- 
duced, which, with the excellent acting of Mrs. Wood, in addition to her vocal 
powers, will afford a treat of the highest order. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 64 a7 per cent. 


QB ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1833. 

















By the arrival of the London and Liverpool packets, we have received our 
regular files to the 30th September. 

The political aspect of Europe is certainly cloudy, and anxiety and distrust 
seem to fill the minds of thinking people on almost every part of the Continent. 
The Congress of Northern Sovereigns, and the doubt and uncertainty that hang 
over the nature of their deliberations, certainly add much to this state of things. 
From an article which we extract from Bell’s Weekly Messenger, it wi!l be seen 
that the affairs of Portugal will probably form a part of their discussions. 
Should this be the case, and should the Congress require of Great Britain a more 
distinct line of conduct, and a better observance of neutrality, unpleasant feel- 
ings will certainly arise. Bell’s Messenger hints that the presence of the British 
fleet in the Tagua is offensive to Russia and Austria, but will she consent to 
withdraw it at the dictation of these powers’ We trust not, for that would be 
a humiliation to which the “ Mistress of the Ocean” should never submit. A | 
British fleet should never unfurl its flag except when the national honour and in- 
terests require its presence, and then its supremacy should be maintained so long 


The ‘Stationery of Mr. David Felt, which was exhibited at the Fair of the 
American Institute, and which obtained the first premium, was of exceeding 
good quality—the sealing wax, of which there was a great variety, in particular. 
We can state this much, and speak freely of the quality having used several of 
the articles. The Ink is very superior. 

We are happy to announce that Tam O'Shanter & Souter Johnny, with the 
Landlord and Landlady, have been brought from Boston, and are now exhibiting 
in Barclay Street. The exhibition in Boston, we understand, was highly suc- 
cessful ; indeed, it could not be otherwise, from the handsome way in which 
it was taken up by the press, and for which Mr. Field, the proprietor of the 
figures, feels very grateful. 


as this honour and these interests are in danger. If, however, want of foresight has 
placed a British squadron in an equivocal position, it is much to be lamented, and 
the sooner it is extricated from that unpleasant situation the better. ‘There are 
symptoms of returning reason coming over the country on the Portuguese Ques- 
tion—it is at length admitted by the Times, and other furious Pedrotic papers in 
London, that the late negotiations did not proceed from Miguel, but from the 
British Minister who wished to compromise matters. It was, indeed, not more 
an offer from Bourmont to capitulate, than it was a proposal from his opponents 
toescape. It is admitted, too, by those same London journals which have so 





Mr. John Doyle, 12 Liberty St., has published in a small and cheap volume, 
“The most important tenets of the Roman Catholic Church fairly explained.” 
The foliowing are the subjects treated of —Exclusive Salvation,—the Holy Eu- 
charist—Mass—lInvocation of Angels and Saints—Relics, Pictures, and Images 
—Sacramental Confession—Satisfaction, Indulgences, and Purgatory—Scrip- 
tures and Tradition—Infallibility of the Church—and the Church in General. 

Mr. George Dearborn has just published a very pretty little volume of Popular 
Essays on Naval Subjects, by the author of ** A Year in Spain.” The matter 
is highly interesting, and the work beautifully executed in its mechanical de- 
partment. 

Messrs. Conner & Cooke have just published, as a continuation of the series 
of Sir Walter Scott's works, the following numbers, Talisman, Woodstock, & 

Highland Widow, and the Chronicles of the Canongate, Ist and 2d series. They 
| maintain the usual correctness and beautiful execution. 

The October number of the Mechanics Magazine, published by Mr. Miner 35 
Wall St., will be found very interesting. We are happy to hear that this very 
useful work is doing well. 

The Harpers have just published No. 61 of their Family Ltbrary ; it consists 
of Dr. Russell’s Nubia & Abyssinia, comprehending the Civil History, Anti- 
quities, Arts, Religion, Literature, and Natural History, of these vastly interest- 

We do not by any means approve of the choice made by the Portuguese, and | ing countries. The work is illustrated with an excellent map, and several cuts, 
we would infinitely rather see the young Queen’s rights recognized, and her go. | Which throw much light on the subject. There is no country in the world tore 

. | interesting to the antiquary and the scholar than this—it was regarded by the 
a gee 7 poets and philosophers of Greece, as the cradle of those arts and sciences which 
over the country, for his disposition and his principles are not to be commended ultimately spread over such a large portion of the east 
by any one; but if the people still insist on retaining him, and no other person | ‘The same publishers announce that they have in published. Memoirs of Baron 
can be placed on the throne of the Braganzas, the interest and the happiness of | Cuvier, by Mrs. Lee, a notice of which will be found in our impression of last 
the Portuguese will be best consulted by allowing matters to take their own | 48Y.- 
course. The tranquillity of Europe, too, wil! be best preserved by leaving the 
affairs of Portugal to be settled by the Portuguese themselves; but should an 


long misled and deceived the British people, that the cause of the Queen is not 
popular—Miguel being the favourite with the Portuguese in the proportion of 
But for foreign assistance, Pedro could not maintain a single 
inch of ground for a week. With this view of the case, and with the palpable 
injustice of attempting to force a sovereign upon a reluctant people, it is not 


seven-tenths 


improbable that the northern powers will take the affairup. Should they do so, 
they will have the advantage of an argument always heretofore held by dideral 
politicians, namely, that every nation has a right to choose its own rulers, a po- 
sition which is ost emphatically abrogated by the countenance which is now 
given to Pedro by the governments of France and England. But we repeat. and 
have much pleasure in doing so, that we think we see symptoms of returning 
reason in England on this question; and we trust that the government will! by 
some act separate itself from the charge of partiality now so loudly proclaimed 
against it. If there were any reasonable prospect for Pedro, upon truly inter- 
national principles, the case would be altered ; but in the present state of affairs 
any assistance derived from foreign countries is an improper interposition, and 


vernment put undera good Regency, than that Miguel should rule permanently 





THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 
The following document is derived from the last Buenos Ayrean papers, just 
: received. 
opposite course be still persevered in, it may lead the northern powers to inter- 


fere, which interference is in every way to be deprecated, and may lead to con- 
sequences at once fatal to the repose of Europe and the happiness of mankind. 


Bolivian Government.— Foreign Department, 
Government Palace in Chuquizaca, 19th June, 1833: 

“ Sir,—The undersigned, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Bolivian Repub- 

lic, has laid before his government the esteemed communication of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Buenos Ayres, relative to the occurrence on the 2d of Ja- 
nuary last, on the the Island of ia Soledad, one of the Fatkland Islands. This 
disagreeable event has renewed in the Government of Bolivia the sentiments of 
regret which it had before experienced, on observing that mistaken interests have 
frustrated the grand project of the Congress of Panama. It would indeed have 
given to the sections of America all the respectability necessary to prevent Eu- 
ropean nations from committing aggressions proscribed by international law, and 
to repel them with vigour in case they should proceed to violent measures. The 
ip occupation of the Falkland Islands, withuut previous reclamation, without any 
Spain did not dispute the British right even in the high and | just title, without any other support than the abuse of power, has been sensibly 
‘ felt by the Government of Bolivia, which, respecting even to the extreme, the 
| rights of every nation, would wish that all of them would discard, de facto, mea- 
sures so contrary to reason, and to the enlightment of the age. Asa manifest 
violation of the law-of nations, the outrage committed on the Argentine Repub- 
lic is not only to be considered, but likewise the disregard of the other Ameri- 
can sections which it involves. In more plain terms, the British Cabinet with 
respect to the Falkland Islands, is not only prejudical to the Government which 
has been despoiled of their possessions, but offensive and extremely injurious to 
A all the American Republics ; and it is, in the opinion of the Government of 
As to the argu- ; . : : ; : 
; Bolivia, an affair highly continental. Under this view, it will with pleasure not 
ment uf the contiguity of those islands to the South American continent, | only enter into and aid in whatever may lead to the reparation of so grievous an 
France might with equal justice claim the islands of Great Britain, which are | offence—but likewise sincerely desires that it may be accounted among the first 
within twenty-one miles of the European Continent. Besides, would it not be | tu reclaim and obtain, by those measures which may be deemed most convenient, 
indemnity for the injuries sustained, and the redress which so much interests 
American sovereignty and dignity. 

* Such, Sir Minister, are the sentiments of the Government of the under- 
pendence, and to ask themselves, whether the millions sterling lent them by Eng- signed, and of the Bolivian Nation identified with those of every trae American 
land, during the dark hour of their straggle—and lent them them, too, with a spirit | heart.—The Government of Buenos Ayres may always reckon upon them, when 
and generosity that was nnexampled, and without which they would have still | it has to sustain, and to cause to be respected the political rights of the sister 
Republics, which are essentially annexed to their Sovereignty and independence. 

Mariano Enrique Catvo. 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Government of Buenos 





The magnificent republic of Bolivia, situate somewhere in the terra incognita 
of South America, possessing an empty treasury and a standing army of not 
less than 340 rank and file, has thought proper to launch its thunders agains; 
Now, the Falkland 
Islands belong to Great Britain by the two-fold right of prior discovery and first 
settlement—and as this right has never been abrogated, alienated, or disputed, 





England for re-possessing herself of the Falkland Islands. 


either by cession, conquest, or otherwise, it follows that they still belong to the 
British Crown 
palmy days of her glory; and it cannot be presumed, we imagine, that the ter- 


ritorial rights of the emancipated Colonies exceed those of the parent state. 
Great Britain had formerly a settlement and garrison there, the legality of which 
was never disputed, which she withdrew of her own will and convenience—nct 
with the intention of renouncing her rights, but of resuming them at a future 
time; thattime has now arrived, and the state of temporary non-occupatics 





can no more invalidate her rights than it would those of any individual 
who omitted to occupy and cultivate his private estate. 





better, before these Southern Republics make such a parade of their inde- | 
' 
pendence, to recall to their minds by whose assistance they obtained that inde- | 


worn the Spanish yoke—have ever been paid either principal or interest? Senor | 
Mariano Enrique Calvo may stand on the top of the Andes and hold forth on the | 
proper policy to be pursued by his countrymen in this emergency, but while | 
doing so he should not forget that there is yet another and a better policy— | 
honesty. 

Tn conclusion, we would say that we are not so sure that John Bull's Whig | 
Ministry adopted the most civil mode of re-occupying the Falkland islands, but 
his right to them is, nevertheless, indisputable, and held on as good a tenure as 
any of his foreign possessions whatever. 


To H. E 


Ayres.” 





British Consulate, 
Philadelphia, November 4, 1833. } 
Sir—I am directed by Viscount Palmerston, His Britannic Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to announce that clean Bills of Health 
| would be granted at the Custom House in London on and after the 19th of 
| September last, the port of London and its vicinity having been declared, on the 
6th and 9th of said month, by certificates from the Medical Inspectors, to be free 
from Cholera, which had partially re-appeared in the course of July and August 
Our Colonial readers will observe, that we have copied the correspondence | last, in some of the Metropolitan Districts. 
between Mr. Baillie and Mr. Stanley, relative to charges brought against the | I pray you to publish this for the information of such as it may concern, and I 
former gentleman, by the House of Assembly of New Brunswick. It is always | have to be, sir, your most obedient er IEBERT ROBERTSON, Consul 
gratifying to find the character of « public officer sustained by his superiors, and we 
are;quite glad such has been the case in relation to Mr. Baillie, against whom, it ap- 
pears, the Colonial offiee can urge nothing but great zeal in the discharge of his 
duty. 





To Zachariah Poulson, Esq. 


OIREE MUSICALE.—The Messrs. Hermanas & os ee pee of the Royal 
stall emservato t Munich, b ave to inf the ladies an nt 
But although Mr. Baillie stands thus honourably acquitted, a doubt dues | Yorks ther hoy will give a" Soiree Musicale” on Thursday evening, ates uae 


exist, if the laws under which he acted do not require some modification, and | Assembly Room, City Hotel, previous to their departure. 
perhaps, mitigation, a point which it appears will be forthwith investigated with Fes parlenarty Cop eiaernee 


[Nov. 9, 2t.] 


We are glad of this, as it manifests that | IAGARA and QUEBEC .—Published by Ackermann & Co., London, and Wm. 
spirit of moderation and justice which always actuates the British Government : spethel gurededooy oo tertapiet specious Majuatt Wie oe capreved tan 
Sek Ie aren cacas nedeie teenie ent ke dais | 
England. | __ Yc the Rains Perry Horse Se Sal om Goat fad Horse de Fok 

The Benefit for Mr. Cooper's Children on Thursday, was in every way grati- | ag eg | wong lly ppeaame side; American Fall, from Goat Island ; 
fying and successful. Quebec Views.—Ice Pont, formed between Quebee and Point Levi ; Cape Diamond 


Honey Moon wa i, which brought out the strengt am- | and Wolf's Cove, formed from Point a Pizeau, near Quebec; Falls of Montmorency ; 
y Mo 8 first presented, which broug gth of Mr. Ham | Quebec in the distance ; Quebec, from Aubigny Chen Point Levi; Cone of Mont- 


blin’s company, himself taking the part of the Duke, which he well sustained ; | morency, as it appeared in 1829; the Lower City of Quebec, from the Parapet of the 


and the whole piece was well executed. In the musical Olio, Mrs. Wood de- | Upper we 4 me = the plates, 26} inches by 17}. Price of each series 5d, 5s, 
. ‘ 7 PEP >, , | Separate plates Il. Is. / 

lighted us with Una voce poco fa, Black Eyed Susan, and an excellent duet with | In submitting this announcement to the lovers of arts and the public in general, the 

Mr. Wood. Nothing could exceed the exquisite delivery, taste, and feeling, | publishers cannot but advert to the various claims to attention which these two series 


, " . of engravings possess. The one exhibiting views of the most stupendous natural phe- 
with which the sublime ballad of the immortal Incledon was given. We had, nomenon of its class with which we are acyuainted, and upon the largest scale that it 
too, the Mermard’s Cave, by Miss Wheatly, who has the elements of a good | has yet been delineated ; the other portraying the principal features of the metropolis 


; 4 ' : ies | of the British dominions in North America and its environs, and not more interesting 
voice, and who, with the training of Mr. Horn, will become a good singer Mr tu every Englishman for the beauty of the scenes themselves, than for the associations 
H. aceompanied her on the piano. Mrs. Barnes recited, in character, Collin’s i 


with which  ! are connected ; and both executed from drawings made on the spot by 
celebrated Ode on the Passions, which brought down general applause from al! ; 


a qontiomee whose talents as an amateur artist, displayed in former productions, have 
been already too highly appreciated by the public to need any panegyric here—these 
parts of the house ; the manner of her reception proved that the audience had | Prints strongly recomme r themoctves either for preservation in the port folio, or for 
not forgotten the former favourite of the Park. Mr. Hamblin recited the Poetic 
Address, written for the occasion by Mr. Woodsworth, which was very appropriate 





a view to apply the necessary remedy. 





The performances were very numerous and various. The | 


framing, as ornaments to the library or the drawing room. 
A set of each copy may be seen, and subscriptions are solicited by 
[Nov. 9, It.] WM. A. COLMAN, 122 Broadway. 
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THE PILOT. 
A Balllad, written by T. Haynes Bayly, Esq.; composed by S. Nelson. 











Baltimore, published and sold by Geo. Willig, Jr.‘ = 
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: eireres xs. 
Oh! Pilot! ‘tis a fearful night, There's danger on the deep, I'l! come and pace she deck withthee, I do not dare to 
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thee; Fear not! buttrust in Pro - vidence, Wherever thou may’st be. 
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nek ci ae oh ene 
| | | 
That gives this strength to me ; 
Fear not! but trust in Providence In just so wild a storm, 
Wherever thou may’st be. And such, perhaps, may be my fate, 
% But still I say to thee, 
On such a night the sea engulph'd Fear not! but trust in Providence 


My Father's lifeless form ; Wherever thon may'st he. — 
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= My only brother's boat went down 
Ah! Pilot, dangers often met 
, Weg all are apt to slight, | 
| 





And thou hast known these raging waves 
But to subdue their might ; 
Tt is not apathy, he cried, 
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THE EARL AND COUNTESS OF DURHAM’S ENTERTAINMENT TO | 
THE DUCHESS OF KENT AND THE PRINCESS VICTORIA. 
Cowes. Sept. 15. 

Yesterday the Noble Earl gave a magnificent dejeuné a la fourchette at Egypt 
House to the Duchess of Kent, the Princess Victoria, and a select circle of 
about one hundred fashionables. The weather was delightful, with a gentle 
breeze from the S. W. At 12p m. the Falcon, Waterwitch, Coquette, Emily, 
Louisa, and other vessels of the Royal Yacht Squadron, dropped anchor opposite 
to Egypt House—they were all decorated with gay flags—several of them, in- 
cluding the Louisa, hoisted silken ones. The yachts were moored in the form 
of acrescent. There were temporary pavilions erected on the lawn—the prin- 
cipal one, in which the dejewné was laid out, was 100 feet in length. The 
interior was decurated with flags and wreaths of natural flowers and evergreens. 
The massive silver racing cups won by his Lordship, when, as Mr. Lambton, he 
was a leading member of the Turf, were also exhibited. ‘Their Royal High- 
nesses the Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria came by land at two, 
p-m. Their arrival was announced by the discharge of cannon from the 
squadron, the band of the Royal Marines stationed on the lawn striking up ** God 
save the King.” 

At half-past three the banquet. The Earl of Durham led the Duchess of Kent 
to the head of the table, and the Ear! of Errol conducted the Princess Victoria. 
During this period the marine band played martial music. On Lord Durham pro- 
posing the health of the Princess, the Louisa fired a Royal salute. 

At five o'clock their Royal Highnesses embarked in the barge of the Louisa, 


to witness the exhibition of Mr. Bryer, the celebrated diver, who came from | 


Portsmouth by request of the Noble Earl, to gratify his illustrious guests with 
his submarine performances. ‘lhe diver descended a ladder, placed on the side 
of a small cutter, which brought him over; he remained under water a con- 
siderable time, and brought up a quantity of stones in a basket. Mr. Bryer 
showed the Princess a piece of plank which he had brought up from the wreck 
of the Boyne at Portsmouth. ‘The Princess appeared much interested with the 
whole exhibition. 

There were in the boat with their Royal Highnesses the Earl and Countess of 


Durham, and their eldest son, Viscount Lambton, the Earl of Errol, and Sir | 


John Conroy. Lord Errol steered the barge. 


Dancing soon after commenced to the music of a ouadrille band, and was con- | 


tinued until half-past seven. 


At eight o’clock the company again assembled on the lawn, from which they | 


witnessed a superb display of fireworks. There was one piece which had strong 
title tu applause ; it was the Crown, Anchor, and Royal Star, with the letters 
“Victoria,” and ‘“ Royal Yacht Squadron,” in illuminators. The whole 
terminated with a splendid display of a flight of pound rockets, in crimson, green, 
and purple stars. ‘[‘he squadron also exhibited some striking pyrotechnic pieces, 
which they had taken on board with the intention of displaying before the King 
and Queen of the French at Cherbourg, but which the unfavourable weather 
prevented. 

At nine their Royal Highnesses’ carriages were ordered, and at 11 the party 
broke up. 

—~_——. 


Remarkable Incident.—In the beginning of 1815, a circumstance took place 
that excited much interest in Paris. A surgeon in the army, named Dauton, 
was arrested at a gambling house, in the Palais Royal, on the testimony of a 
scar on his wrist. Some time previous the officers of the night had found, while 
passing ruunds in different parts of the city, four parcels tied up. One contained 
the head, another the trunk, a third the thighs, and the fourth the legs and arms 
of aman. In the teeth tightly compressed, was a piece of human flesh, appa- 
rently torn out in the dying struggle. The parts were collected, and put to- 
gether in their regular order, and exhibited for a number of days at the Morgue. 
The mystery which invoived this dark transaction excited quite an interest, and 
numbers went to behold the corpse. The general and only conviction was, that 
he must have been murdered: but for a number of weeks no clue was obtained 
to elicit information on the subject. When it became improper to keep the body 
longer above ground, a cast in plaster was taken, fully representing the murder- 
ed victim, and this remained a much longer titne for the public to see. 

At length Dauton happened to be engaged in gambling at the Palais Royal; 
he played high and lost; calling for liquor to drink, and angry because the wait- 
er was somewhat tardy, when he came with it, Dauton emptied the glass and 
threw it at the waiter. It was shivered into a thousand pieces, and a fragment 
was carried into Dauton's wrist under the cuff of his coat. The spectators ga- 
thered around, and fearning the accident wished to see the gash; he drew down 
his sleeve, and firmly pressed it round his wrist ; they insisted on seeing it; he 
obstinately refused. By this course, the bystanders were at length led to sup- 
pose that something mysterious was involved in this conduct, aud they deter- 
mined at all events to see his wrist. By force they pushed up his sleeve, and 
a scar recently healed, as if made by tearing out a piece of flesh, appeared. The 
landlord ha:l been at the Morgue, had seen the murdered man with the flesh be- 
tween his teeth, and it struck him in a moment that the flesh was torn from this 
man's wrist. Charging them to keep him safe, he hastened to call in the legal 
authorities and arrested him. 

In the event, Dauton confessed that being quartered at Sedan, and out of mo- 
ney, he came to Paris to try some adventure. Knowing that his brother had a 
large sum by him, directly on his arrival, he went to his lodgings in a retired part 
of the city, abouteight inthe evening. He entered the house unnoticed by the 
porter, and passing to his apartment, found his brother asleep. He immediately 
commenced his work of death; his brother waking up, defended himself, but in 
addition to the surprise and horror of the moment, being in a feeble state of 
health, all the desperation of his struggle was overpowered. In the scuffle he 
tore out the flesh. Being killed, the surgeon cut up the body, and tied it up in 
four parcels as before mentioned, secured the money and retired. 

He also confessed that eleven months previous he had murdered an aunt, who 
was living with a second husband, to obtain money. Her husband was arrested 
and imprisoned for a number of months, but as nothing appeared to criminate 
bim, he had been discherged. The writer saw the unhappy fatricide on his way 
from prison to the place of execution. —Z. Colburn's Memanws. 


the thermometer stood precisely at 138 Fahrenheit in the sun, but was some 
| degrees lower in the shade. It was a magnificent morning. ‘lhe southern blast 
roared over the vast sandy plains of Hindostan with a voice like thunder, and the 
heat of seven hundred thousand glass-houses. The boars thought it a nuisance, 
and the tigers felt sickish ; as for the birds and insects, they had very little opinion 
on the subject, as most of them had been killed by the heat; but the snakes 
were prodigionsly lively. ‘There—there’s a crash! bark, what a bellowing, what 
a howling. what a screeching—see—down goes a gigantic palm with arush and 
roar like the voice of an earthquake. He has levelled a hundred sapplings in his 
fall, and ground two very respectable Yogees into powder. But the uproar stil! 
|continues. * * * Let us see what is the matter—oh! as I supposed—a 
| tiger and buffalo, coming to drink up the last quart of water which lies in a little 
| patch of marsh, have got themselves into a sufficiently absurd situation— a playful 
| boa has embraced them both with all the warinth of affection for which his 
| friendly race is remarkable.— Bengal Annual. 





Descendant of Oliver Cromwell.—In the vicinity of a town on the Hudson 





| Howard, 


| River, Mr. Finch happened to come in contact with a lineal descendant of Oli- | 


| ver Cromwell. History makes mention that the Protector’s daughter was mar- 


| ried to Fleetwood, Secretary under Cromwell, and that, on the death of the latter, ! 


| he and his family went over to America, and resided in the island of Nassau, near 
| New-York. ‘They afterwards moved up the Hndson, and settled in a fine tract 
| of land, where the descendant was found by Mr. Finch. 
| the possession of all the comforts of life, without ever inheriting any of the am- 
| bition of his ancestor. His house was built in a valley, and he never went to 
the polls to vote. He had a farm of 500 acres, which he cultivated, and talked 
with much animation about bis flocks of merino sheep and acres of Indian corn. 





He seemed to be in, 


| “ T asked him why he did not attempt to become Governor of the State; but he | 


replied, he wes contented with his lot.” 


| 
| OR THE BENEFIT OF THE EYE INFIRMARY.—The exhibition of 
|’ TAM O’SHANTER, &c. was opened at the American Academy of Arts, 
| No 84 Barclay Street, on Thursday, Nov. 7; one half of the receipts of three first days 
| willbe given for the benefit of the Eye Infirmary. Admittance 25 cents. Description 
Life of Thom, Poem 63-4 cents. {Nov. 9. 
ALLS OF NIAGARA .—To be sold, part of the estate of Drummond Hill, late 
the residence of Major Leonard. The house, which is of a large size, was erected 
to replace a building destroyed by fire in February last, and is so far unfinished as to 
leave some choice of arrangement to a purchaser. The grounds now offered for sale 




















} acacia, and other ornamental trees—a good kitchen garden, and excellent water. 
Drummond Hillis celebrated as a remarkably healthy situation, on the most elevated 
ground between Lakes Erie and Ontario: it is within a mile of the Falls, and in the 
centre ofan highly select and agreeable society, principally English. The house will 
be sold for the sum it has already cost, viz. £500, and as much ground as a purchaser 
requires, at 75/. per acre. 

A farm of about ninety acres adjoining the property, and now under cultivation, will 
be leased upon reasonable terms if required, 

Applications to be made (if by letter, post paid,) to Samuel Street, Esq. Niagara 
Falls. LNov. 9. 


NV RS. HASSALL, 377 Broadway, has just received by the ship Albany, and 
will open on Thursday next, a handsome assortment of fashionable Hats, Caps, 
&c., of the latest Parisian style. [Oct. 19-tf. 


CARD.—Mr. King, professor of Elocution, announces to the public, that his 
4 Institution, for the permanent correction, and cure of stammering, and all other 
impediments of speech, corner of Market and Holiday streets, Baltimore, Md., will 
remain open in that city until Christmas, when he will remove to the city of Washing- 
ton, where he will remain about three months. The system taught by Mr. King is 
based upon pure Philosophical principles, and varies materially from all others. Certi- 
ficates of cures, and letters of recommendation from many gentlemen of the highest 
respectability in the country, will be exhibited at the Institution. 
s_#” Mr. King will not 
that he deserves it. 
Persons who need the aid of Mr. King, and require further information relative to 
his system, sha!| have their communications immediately answered, when post paid, 
Nov. 2, 3t.] 











REMIUM BLINDS.—‘ uc subscriber invites the public inspection of the various 

blinds, for which he obtained the reward at the late Fair of the American Insti- 

tute. They consist of Spring, Sun, Venetian, Transparent, Wove-wire and Dwarf, 
and may be seen athis store, 219 Hudson-street. WILLIAM COOKE. 
ee [Oct. 26, 6t.] 

EMOVAL.—H. J. Trust most respectfully informs his patrons and the public o 

his removal to [88 Canal-street, near Hudson, where he will continue to give 

Lessons on the Harp, Piano, and Guitar. For terms and references, apply at J. L. 
Hewett & Co., Music Publishers, 137 Broadway, or at his residence. [Oct. 5—3t. 


A YOUNG LADY, born in Italy of American parents, with recommendations of 
the highest order, is desirous of forming a Class of from 6 to 8 pupils, whom she 
wishes to instruct in the French and Italian languages. Her object would be, if pos- 
sible, to unite all her pupils under the roof of one family, and her terms, under those 
circumstances, would be proportionably low. For further particulars, apply to the 
Editor of this paper, [Oct. 19.--=4t, 


AMILY BOARDING HOUSE.—Private families and gentlemen visiting York, 
will find this establishment unequalled for salubrity of climate, convenience to Go- 
vernment House, Public Offices, and the College. JAMES MORGAN. 
York, U. C., July 21, 1833.—Aug. 3—3 mo. 
HOTELS TO LET AT THE CITY OF THE FALLS. 
T a general meeting of the Proprietors of the grounds at the Falls of Niagara, 
whereon they have begun the founding of a city, it was concluded to let the 
Pavilion and Ontario Houses, possession of the former if required on the Ist of De- 
cember, and of the latter on the Ist of April next. These splendid establishments are 
deemed madequate to accommodate the numerous visitors who resort to the Falls in 
the summer season, although each make up above sixty beds, The building of Baths 
and Assembly Rooms which have been commenced. will require increased accommo- 
dation at the Hotels. As complaints have prevailed as to former management, the pro- | 
prietors are determined alone to treat with those who thoroughly understand the ren- 
dering such accommodation as Ladies and Gentlemen of distinction are accustomed | 
to receive at the fashionable public places of amusement in Europe, 
None need apply without the most satisfactory evidence as to qualifications. 
Three Cottages to be Jet or sold. 











of the Falls, Queenston, Upper Canada, or to Messrs. Buchanan & Co. Montrea 
and the Editor of the Albion, New York. [Sept. 21.—11t. 
Niagara Falls, Sept. 14. 








An Indian Morning —It was a magnificent morning in the month of May 17—; 


Pp BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No. 60! 
@ William street, New York Jan. 6. 


contain apple, peach, plumb, and cherry orchards in full bearing—walnut, chestnut, | 


expect to be remunerated until the pupil shall be satisfied | 


| ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. 


MENECA LAKE, New Steam boat Geneva, Capt. H. S. Evans, leaves Geneva 
every morning at 6 o’clock A. M. for the head of the Lake, and returns in the 
afternoon of the same day. 
costly style. i : : 
Minute attention will be paid to the table, and the bar supplied with the finest wines. 
or a description of the interesting objects and beautiful scenery on the shores of 
this Lake, see the Travellers Guide for !833, page 220; also Ray’s Poems on the 

beauties of Seneca Lake. June 22—6m. 
ARWICK & Co., gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smeiter 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St. 

'March 16. 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 

The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between, 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York cn the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 
each mouth. 

Ships. | 


This boat has been fitted up and furnished in the most 








Masters. From New York. 

T.M. Harvey, jr. | Nov. 14, Mar. 14, July 14, | Dec. 30, Apr. 30, Aug. 30, 
C. A. Hiern, | Dee. 14, Apr. 14, Aug. 14, | Sept. 30, Jan, 30, May30, 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, |; Jan. 14, May 14, Sept.14, | Oct. 30, Feb, 30, June 30, 
New Ship, | T. Taulman, Feb. 14, June 14, Oct. 14, | Nov.30, Mar. 30, July 30. 

The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to proanote the interests ef importers, by the speedy 
and sate delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their eabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers, The price 
of passage, in the cabin, is fixed at one hundred and forty doll:rs ; for which, each pas- 
senger will be provided with a separate state room, with wines and -tores of the best 
quality. The days of sailing will be punctually observed, For freight or passage, ap- 
ply tothe masters, on board, or to STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
; GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


From Liverpool. 





Ajax, 

















Ships. Masters. | Days ve Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
New York. iverpool. 

No 1. Hibernia, Wilson, Jan, 1, May |, Sept. 1,|/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
4. Roscoe, Rogers, 7 fin 2 Gh - Oe, © 2, * 
3. Pacific, R.L. Waite} “ 16, “ 16, ‘“ 16,!Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
2. Sheffield, Hackstaff, 17, ae OS we ee 
3. Europe, Maxwell, |Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1,) “* 16, me 16, “ 16, 
4, Geo. Washington|Holdrege, rae. 7 .~ 2 
1. South Amenca, {Marshall, “16, “ 16, ‘* 16,'April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
2. United States, |Holdrege, ie. Pah “a 8, a ae 
3. Britat.nia, Sketchley, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,) ‘* 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4, Napoleon Smith “gg * 8 * g) * 24, % 26, % 26, 
3. New York Hoxie, “16, “ 16, “* 16,'May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
2, John Jay,» Glover, uo * 3, hl 8 Bf 8 
1. North America, |Macy, April l, Aug. i, Dee. 1, ze 16, z 16, “3 16, 
4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege, ~ ee & = 8, 24, 24, Fat 24, 
i. Caledonia, (Graham, “16, * 16, * 16,)June 1, Oct. 1, Fed. \, 
2. Virginian, \Harris, | “24, © 24, 24, Ss, 8 


, 

Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five gui- 
neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. _ ’ ; 

No. | and 3, Old Lire. —Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wal street. No. 2 New Line 
--Owners, Wood an! Trimo!e, and Saml. Hicke & Sone.-- No. 4. Packet Line.— 
Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. , 

Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co, 2d. Line, Wm. ana 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th Cesrns, Creary & Co. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New-York. Landon. 

Montreal, H.L.Champlin, May10, Sep.10, Jan.10, June27,Oct.27, Feb.27, 
Ontario, Sebor, “20, * 20, * 20, July 7, Nov.7, Mar. Te 
Samuel! Robertson,} Griswold, ‘June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.I 7July 17,Nov.17, 
Canada, Britton, 7 t,o 27, 27, 27 
Sovereign, Kearney, “20, “ 20, “ 20, April, Aug. l, Dec.1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1,, . 17 ca 17, 
Thames — “49. “ 10, * 10, 27, 27, “ 27, 
fork, “* 20) May 7, Sep.7, Jan. 7, 


Nye, ry 20, “ 20, e - 
C.H.Champlin'Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April], * 17, 17, S17, 
Samson, Chadwick, * 10, “ 10, im 10, 27, 27, Mes 27, 
President, Moore, oa a 20, June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
New Ship , —, Sep. 1, Jan.1, May1,| “17, “ 17, “ 11, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened,and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
ng) rae owe or passage, apply to either re the ey re on board the ships; to 
os jE W 28 ‘o., Ne. 19 Coleman street, London, to 
ae eae FISH, GRINNELL and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way’ 
to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continent 
and to different parts of England. 
NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Masters. | Days of Sailing Srom| Days of Sailing from 
New-York. Havre. 
E. Funk, |Dec. 1, Aprill, Aug. I)\Jan. 24,May 24,Sept.24 
C.A.Forbes| “ 8, “ 8, “ 8 jFeb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, 
W. W. Pell, 


J. Rockett, 


y ork, 
Philade!phia, 











Ships. 


No, 1. Franc 
2. Sully, 
3. Francois Ist, 


4. Rhone, 


, ’ 
= 16, ” 16, ” 165, - 8, “ 8, ma 8, 
“ae, ae, “ Oe 16, 16, 16, 




















1. New Ship, J. Clark, |Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. i - oe oa @ Be, 
2. Formosa, W.B.Orne,) “ 8, “ 8, “* 8,/Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
3. Manchester, Weiderholdt} “ 16, “ 16, ‘* 16) “ 8 “ 8 “ 8, 
4. New Ship, H.Robinson,| ‘ 24, ‘* 24, ‘* 24,| “* 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
1. Chas. Carroll, Ww. Lee, Feb. l, June 1, Oct. 1 “ 24, * 24, “ 24, 
2. Charlemagne, Pierce, es a 3” April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
3. New Ship, “m6 °6, “16'"* o * 8 @, 
4. Poland, Richardson,| ‘* 24, ‘* 24, ‘“* 24) “ 16, “ 16, ‘* 16, 
1. Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,, “* 24, ** 24, ‘* 24, 
2. Albany, Hawkins, a we” i 85, May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
3. Havre, Depeyster, oh «ie. | 1 a & * © 
4. Henri lV. J. Castoff. am, “2, “26 * 0, 16, * 6, 


Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds 


Letters post paid to be addressed to Jas. Robinson Esq. resident agent at the a | bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 


Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the month from Havre—E. 
Quesnel, L’Aine. ; 
Consignees do do do 8th do  Pitray, Viel. & Co 
do do do do 16th do Wells and Green. 
Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street, C. Bolton, Fox and Living 
hitlock, Jr., 46 South-street. 








